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THE   COMING   BOOK. 


TiiR  undersigned  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  a  forthcoming  volume, 
wliich  was  contemplated  and  partially  prepared  twenty  years  ago — when  a 
measurably  complete  biographical  outline  of  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor.  The  book  has  been  in  active  progress  and  revision  during  the  past 
foui-  years;  but  has  heen  delayed  by  circumstances  well-known  to  the  public, 
long  past  the  time  at  which  we  had  hoped  to  issue  it.      It  is 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

which   will    be    issued   from    the    Juvenile    Instructor    Office     about    the   1st    of 
August,  1888. 

The  Volume  will  consist  of  aboift  500  pages  of  small  pica  reading  matter 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  fine  steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  during  the  years  of  labor  which  have 
been  lovingly  devoted  to  this  book  and  its  sublime  subject,  every  possible  effort 
has  been  exerted  to  make  it  complete  and  authentic. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  kindred  subjects  now  in  course 
of  preparation  by  the  same  author,  and  which  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  the 
matter  can  undergo  final   revision. 

GEORGE    Q.   CANNON. 

P.  S. — As  the  first  edititm  of  this  valuable  work  will  be  limited  it  is 
desirable  that  all  orders  be  forwarded  at  an  early  day,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
filled  on  the  issuance  of  the  book. 


TERMS:  Bound  in  full   cloth,  $3.50;  bound  in  full  leather,  $5.00;  bound  in  full  morrocco  gilt,  $6.00 
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SCHOLASTIC  NUMBER  ONE, 

a  box  of  six  colored  j^cncils  and  a  number  of  oidUned  pictures  which   are  designed  to 
he  colored  by  students,  this  teaching  them  the  harmony  and  art  of  coloring.     Price  50  cts. 
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THE    OREAT    BELL    OF    MOSCOW^. 


OUR  illu -itration  is  one  which  gives  rise  to  many  thoughts 
and  sugge.'^ts  much  that  might  be  written  which  would 
be  of  interest  to  youthful  readers.  In  the  first  place  the  spires, 
cupolas  and  arcades  in  the  distance  indicate  an  architecture 


and  a  style  of  building  altogether  unknown  in  America.  Then 
there  is  a  general  uncovering  of  heads  and  bowing  to  some 
plumed  and  no  doubt  mighty  personage  who  comes  dashing 
along  in  a  carriage — which  is,  in  connection  with  all  its  circum- 
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stances,  an  extremely  unusual  scene  in  this  land  of  democratic 
ideas.  And  lastly,  there  is  in  the  foreground  what  seems  to 
be  a  huge  bell,  surmounted  by  a  ball  which  represents  the 
earth,  and  this  in  turn  topped  by  a  cross  indicating  the  supre- 
macy of  that  emblem  over  all  beneath — a  form  of  symbolical 
expression  which  only  obtains  now-a-days  in  the  older  and 
more  superstitiuos  portions  of  the  old  world. 

The  picture  represents  a  square  in  Moscow,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  immense  empire  of  Russia — a  land  of  which  the 
newspapers  have  just  now  much  to  say  on  account  of  its  aggres- 
sive and  menacing  policy  with  respect  to  its  neighbors.  And 
tliis  statesmen  consider  is  disturbing  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  certain,  if  persisted  in,  to  provoke  widespread  and  bloody 
war.  Within  the  very  centre  of  Moscow,  and  enclosed  within 
the  very  spires  which  we  see  in  the  picture,  is  located  the 
famous  Kreml  or  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars, 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  entered  by  five  great  gates. 
It  contains,  besides  other  halls  and  apartments  usual  in]royal 
palaces,  many  structures  of  interest  and  elegance,  among 
them  a  cathedral  whose  floor  is  paved  with  agates  and  jaspers. 
To  this  palace  come  the  emperors  from  St.  Petersburg,  the 
present  capital,  to  bq  formally  crowned;  and  some  of  you  may 
remember  the  ceremonies  which  attended  the  coronation  of 
the  present  czar  not  many  years  ago,  and  which  were  given  in 
great  detail  in  the  papers. 

It  is  natural  and  quite  right  where  people  feel  as  they  ought 
to,  for  them  to  show  esteem  and  honor  to  those  who  are  chosen 
or  placed  to  rule  over  them,  or,  in  lands  where  there  are  no 
rulers,  so  called,  for  those  who  hold  positions  of  prominence 
and  responsibility.  In  every  government  there  must  be  such 
offices  and  such  men,  otherwise  the  nation  would  be  but  as  a 
rabble,  neither  at  peace  within  its  own  borders  nor  respected 
outside  of  them.  As  mankind  naturally  worship  and  adore  a 
higher  Being  in  their  religious  exercises,  so  do  they  look  up  to 
and  repose  more  or  less  confidence  in  the  chosen  one  or  ones 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  exercise  power  in  a  teujporal  way.  In 
the  case  of  Russia,  the  sovereign  is  not  only  the  absolute  ruler 
of  the  nation  and  has  control  of  all  its  political  and  social 
affairs,  but  he  also  stands,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  at  the  head 
of  their  church  and  is  thus  their  supreme  religious  leader. 
The  national  religion  of  Russia  is  that  known  as  the  Greek 
Catholic,  in  which  the  Pope  is  not  recognized.  A  synod  or 
commission  of  high  dignitaries  constitute  the  religious  leader- 
ship, and  as  they  are  appointed  by  the  czar,  the  church  and 
the  state  are  inseparably  connected.  That  monarch  therefore 
would  seem  to  have  a  double  claim  on  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects. Yet  the  fact  that  the  father  of  the  present  czar  met  a 
violent  death  at  their  hands,  having  been  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  that  the  present  emperor  has 
several  times  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate,  indicates  their 
unpopularity  from  some  cause  or  other.  We  read  of  nihilists, 
and  socialists  and  anarchists,  and  Russia  is  reported  as  being 
the  great  hot-bed  for  the  growth  of  such  characters,  and  as 
furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  supply  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
While,  therefore,  the  subject  of  the  respect  and  honor  as 
shown  in  the  picture  may  be  and  doubtless  is  some  man  bigli 
in  authority  in  the  empire,  it  is  not  probable,  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  unattended  by  guards  or  a  retinue  of  any  kind,  that 
it  is  the  emperor  himself,  unless,  indeed,  the  scene  is  an  old 
one  taken  before  the  present  condition  of  affairs  existed. 

And  now,  after  all  these  digressions,  I  come  to  the  principal 
feature  of  the  picture — perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  you 
have  any  special  interest — and  that  is  the  great  bell.  You 
can  judge  something  of  its  size  by  comparing  it  with   the  ))eo- 


ple  who  stand  near  it.  You  will  notice  that  it  stands  on  a 
foundation  or  pedestal  which  makes  it  appear  larger  than  it 
really  is,  yet  it  is  in  fact  over  twenty-one  feet  in  height  and 
diameter  and  represents  a  weight  of  nearly  two  hundred  tons. 
It  is  thus  the  largest  bell  in  the  world,  and  is  called  the  mon- 
arch of  Moscow  or,  by  the  Russians,  the  "Czar  Kolokol"  (the 
king  of  bells).  Its  history  has  been  somewhat  varied.  It 
was  cast  in  1734  and  placed  in  position.  Three  years  later,  by 
reason  of  a  fire,  it  fell  down  and  was  injured  as  we  now  see  it. 
It  remained  partially  sunk  in  the  ground  for  a  hundred  years 
and  was  altogether  neglected.  Then,  in  18.37,  it  was  raised, 
and  now,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  it  forms  the  dome  of  an 
underground  chapel,  where  pious  Russians  indulge  in  worship. 
In  another  portion  of  the  city,  a  bell  weighing  about  eighty 
tons,  cast  in  1811),  still  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
made,  and  is  in  constant  use.  In  any  other  place  that  one 
would  be  considered  a  monster ;  but  of  course  it  suffers  from 
comparison  with  its  immense  brother,  and  is  only  spoken  of  as 
'  'one  of  the  large  bells  of  the  world. ' '  C. 


GOING     TO    LAA^^    A    CENTURY 
AGO. 


F;"  ARMER  Parsippany  and  Farmer  Wantage  were  nest 
door  neighbors. 

Their  plow-lands  lay  side  by  side,  and  their  houses  were 
only  a  mile  apart.  It  was  Mrs.  Wantage  who  came  to  watch 
when  the  little  Parsippanys  were  all  down  with  the  canker 
rash,  and  Mrs.  Parsippany  who  cut  and  made  Winter  jackets 
for  the  Wantage  boys. 

In  those  days  people  helped  themselves  and  helped  each 
other,  and  a  neighbor  indeed  was  a  neighbor  in  need. 

There  were  six  little  AVantages  with  heads  the  color  of  sea 
sand,  and  six  little  Parsippauies  with  heads  the  color  of  brick 
dust.  Six  of  one  and  half  a-dozen  of  the  other.  Each  fam- 
ily lived  in  a  brown,  gambrel-roofed  house  with  chimneys  as 
lirge  as  city  bedrooms,  and  great  oaken  beams  running  across 
the  middle  of  the  low  ceilings.  And  every  one  of  the  sixteen 
supposed  that  all  children  were  born  to  work,  so  the  boys 
began  to  chop  wood  and  hoe  corn  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
big  enough  to  lift  an  axe  and  hoe;  and  the  girls  picked  up 
chips  and  went  for  the  cows  as  soon  as  they  could  walk.  Allan 
Wantage  used  to  say  they  put  him  to  pulling  pigweed  when 
he  was  only  a  day  old,  and  he  remembered  it;  but  nobody 
believed  that. 

Thus  the  seasons  went  on,  seed  time  and  harvest,  planting 
and  reaping,  till  the  farmers  got  to  be  what  they  called  "fore- 
handed" enough  to  build  a  new  stone  wall  between  their 
lands. 

But  then  came  up  an  unexpected  question. 

"I  always  calculated,"  said  Parmer  Wantage,  "that  the 
shagbark  at  the  turn  of  the  brook  was  on  my  land." 

"Well,  now,  did  ye?  '  replied  Farmer  Parsippany.  "Why, 
I've  invaViably  run  of  a  notion  the  wa'nut  tree  belonged  to 
me  ;  but  I  guess  there'll  never  be  any  trouble  betwixt  you  and 
me  about  a  few  bushel  of  wa'nuts.  The  youngsters  can  pick 
them  up  together  and  go  shares.  They  will  like  nothing 
better." 

But  Mrs.  Parsippany  was  not  of  that  mind. 

"You  told  me  as  long  ago  as  when  we  first  began  to  keep 
company  togetlier  that  your  land  came  plump  up  to  the  brook, 
and,  as  I  understood  it,  included  the  tree.      And  if  the  nuts 


belong  to  us,  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  dividing  tliem  up 
with  the  Wantages,"  said  Mrs.  Parsippany,  who  had  very 
small  eyes,  a  snip  of  a  nose,  and  a  complaining  voice. 

Mrs.  Wantage  was  a  very  difl'erent  sort  of  person,  but  she 
was  in  this  case  of  the  same  mind  with  Mrs.  Parsippany. 
She  was  a  slow-spoken  woman,  and  every  word  seemed  to 
weigh  a  pound  as  it  came  out. 

"What  does  the  deed  say?"  she  asked,  turning  her  head 
as  she  stepped  down  and  up  at  the  great  spinning  wheel. 

"Well,  that  is  the  thing.  We  can't  make  it  out  by  the 
deed,"  replied  Farmer  Wantage.  It  says,  'and  bounded  as 
follows,  to  wit :  beginning  at  a  walnut  tree.'  That  is  the  way 
my  deed  reads;  and  neighbor  Parsippany' s says,  in  describing 
his  boundaries,  'running  eastone  hundred  rods  to  land  belonging 
to  Elisha  Wantage. '  According  to  law,  a  tree  named  in  describ- 
ing boundary,  is  neutral  property,  as  I  understand  it.  It  seems 
to  kinder  belong  to  both  parties,  and  mustn't  be  cut  or  tampered 
with  by  either.  But  what  causes  the  difficulty  is  this  ;  as  luck 
would  have  it,  the  old  original  tree  referred  to  in  the  deed 
was  struck  by  lightning  two  and  twenty  years  ago,  more  or 
less,  and  blew  over  and  rotted  away,  and  the  new  shoot  that 
came  up  to  take  its  place  is  a  leetle  to  one  side,  but  we  can't 
make  out  exactly  how  much  or  which  way,  on  account  of  the 
brook  having  changed  its  bed  and  washed  away  the  land,  caved 
it  in,  etc. ;  so  there  is  quite  a  piece  that  may  be  mine  and  may 
be  his.  Well,  it  is  nothing  one  way  or  another.  'Tisn't 
worth  the  breath  I've  spent  telling  it  over  to  either  of  us,  see- 
ing as  how  we've  both  more  land  than  we  can  take  care  of 
And  if  it  was,  what  then?  Why,  we  would  do  twice  as  much 
for  each  other  any  day." 

"True,"  replied  Mrs.  Wantage,  drawing  out  her  thread 
from  the  soft,  woolen  roll  and  running  it  back  on  the  spindle 
with  as  stately  a  step  as  though  she  had  been  receiving  at  a 
Presidential  levee,  "but  friendship  is  one  thing,  and  busi- 
ness is  another.  I  think  in  the  end  strict  justice  is  the  truest 
generosity,  and  we  ought  not  to  leave  things  at  hap-hazard 
that  may  cause  a  diiference  between  those  who  come  after 
us." 

"That  is  so,"  assented  her  husband,  who  could  see  through  a 
millstone  after  his  wife  had  made  a  hole  in  it  for  him.  "You 
never  can  calculate  on  red-headed  stock,  anyhow.  I  don't 
want  a  better  man  to  neighbor  with  than  Parsippany,  but  I 
conceit  whether  or  no  his  youngsters  won't  turn  out  to  favor 
the  Rahway  side  of  the  house.  And  Grandsir  Kahway  had 
the  name  of  being  as  nigging  as  any  man  in  the  colonies." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  neighbor  Parsippany,"  said  he  the 
next  time  they  chanced  to  meet.  "We  are  good  friends,  and 
we'd  better  settle  that  boundary  matter  in  our  time,  and  not 
leave  it  an  open  question  for  nobody  knows  who  to  wrangle 
about  after  we  are  dead  and  gone. ' ' 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking  myself.  You  and  I  should  never 
have  any  trouble,  but  somebody  might,  you  can't  tell,  and  it 
may  save  feelings  if  we  take  it  to  the  law  and  settle  in  a 
workmanlike  manner." 

So  this  was  the  reason  of  the  neighborly  lawsuit  a  century 
ago. 

It  was  early  in  June,  and  Farmer  Wantage,  in  a  homespun 
suit  of  tow  cloth,  was  hoeing  potatoes  out  and  in  among  the 
burnt  stumps  in  the  "home  lot,"  with  two  young  Wantages 
hoeing  their  rows  and  looking  for  meadow-mice  a  little  behind. 


"Hallo 


\V''hat  you  about  there?     Don't  you  know 


case  comes  on  to-day?"  called  Farmer  Parsippany,  from  the 
back  of  a  sorrel  horse  cushioned  by  two  well-filled  meal-bags. 
Farmer  Wantage  looked  up  in  surprise,   with  a  wrinkle  of 


annoyance  showing  in  his  forehead  as  he  pushed  back  his  hat 
and  came  forward  with  his  hoe  in  the  air. 

"Well,  I  declare  !  As  sure  as  taxes,  I  clean  forgot  this  was 
the  day ! ' '  said  he.  '  'Tell  you  what.  No  u.se  in  both  of  us 
spending  the  time.  I'm  all  behindhand  with  my  Spring  work; 
nothing  but  a  steer  team  to  help  me  along,"  he  continued, 
glancing  with  fatherly  pride  at  the  two  youngsters  who  were 
making  sure  they  had  found  a  mouse's  nest  at  last.  You 
understand  the  case  as  well  as  I  do,  so  supposing  you  take  my 
papers,  the  deed  and  what  not,  and  do  the  whole  business. 
It  will  be  a  great  accommodation,  and  I'll  try  to  do  as  much  for 
you  sometime." 

"Just  so,"  returned  Farmer  Parsippany,  letting  down  his 
horse's  head,  to  feed  on  the  strip  of  grass  that  ran  between 
the  bridle-path  and  the  unfenced  corn-field.  "I  took  along  a 
couple  of  bushel  of  rye,  and  while  it  is  being  ground  I  can 
attend  to  the  business,  I  s'pose  likely." 

"I'll  be  very  much  obleeged  to  you  if  you'll  be  so  good  and 
kind,"  returned  Farmer  Wantage  making  a  dig  at  a  prosper- 
ous pigweed  that  was  nodding  in  a  familiar  way  to  him. 

The  sun  was  curtseying  good-night  from  behind  the  pine 
trees  when  the  white  nose  of  the  sorrel  horse  again  appeared 
within  the  clearing ;  and  at  this  time  the  Wantage  family 
were  sitting  about  a  freshly  scoured,  round  table,  eating  cold 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,  from  the  same  shining  pewter  plat- 
ter. 

"Here  you  are  safe  back  again,"  said  Farmer  Wantage. 

"Well,"  said  Farmer  Parsippany,  "they  decided  it  in  your 
favor,  and  here  are  your  papers  with  everything  all  made  out 
square  and  clear  this  time.  I  had  real  good  luck  about  my 
grist.  Well,  I  must  be  a-going  to  see  about  my  chores. 
Cadep,  old  horse  !" 

And  this  is  the  way  they  went  to  law  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Selected. 


AN   INQUIRY. 


BY  H.   P.   D. 


OLD  Gent:  You  seem  to  be  sad  and  melancholy,  my 
friend  ;  pray  tell  me  what  has  gone  wrong  with  you,  and 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  you  in 
any  way  that  I  can. 

YouNO  Man  :  I  thank  you,  kind  sir,  for  your  interest  in 
my  behalf;  I  have  been  reading  the  scriptures  pretty  closely, 
and  comparing  its  teachings  with  the  teachings  of  the  various 
Christian  sects  scattered  far  and  wide  over  this  country  and 
Europe,  as  far  as  my  reading  extends,  and  there  is  such  a 
wide  discrepancy  among  them,  as  viewed  from  my  stand- 
point, I  must  confess  that  if  my  pecuhar  temperament 
would  allow  it,  I  would  be  an  infidel ! 

0.  G.  You  have  been  trying,  I  see,  to  grasp  things  beyond 
your  comprehension.  The  scriptures  inform  us  that  "great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness, "  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  a 
finite  mind  to  try  to  find  out  a  matter  so  mysterious. 

Y.  M.  Yes,  I  am  aware  that  many  things  pertaining  to 
God  are  entirely  beyond  our  reach,  and  very  properly  it  .should 
be  so;  for  if  man  should  become  so  wise  as  to  search  out  all 
the  mysteries  of  godliness  while  in  the  flesh,  he  would 
become  as  a  god.  But  I  hope  I  am  not  presumptuous  enough 
to  pry  into  these  hidden  mysteries.     They  have  given  me  little 
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concern.     But  surely,  what  is  addressed  to  man  in  the  Bible 
pgrtaiuing  to  bis  future  well-being  ought  to  be  obej'ed. 

0.  Gr.  Precisely  ;  and  if  that  is  all  that  confuses.  I  can  set 
you  right  there.  Confess  your  sins  before  God,  seek  for  a 
change  of  heart,  embrace  religion  and  come  and  cast  your  lot 
with  us,  and  you  can  go  oq  your  way  rejoicing  !  That  is  sim- 
ply all  of  it. 

Y.  M.  You  make  a  very  simple  thing  of  it  to  be  sure-  But 
I  understand,  by  a  close  and  rigid  examination  of  the  Xew 
Testament,  that  to  the  Church  in  its  organized  form  were 
given  certain  powers  and  blessings  which  you  Methodists  do 
not  even  claim  to  have.  You  advise  me  to  embrace  religion 
and  cast  my  lot  in  with  you,  while  to  my  mind  many  of  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  gospel  are  entirely  wanting  in 
your  system. 

0.  G.  You  surprise  me,  sir,  by  making  this  assertion  ! 
What  is  it  that  the  gospel  requires  that  we  have  not?  Surely 
many  of  our  great  men  in  perfecting  our  church  organiza- 
tion would  have  been  as  likely  to  see  all  the  requirements  of 
the  gospel  as  contained  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as,  and, 
indeed,  much  better  than  an  obscure  young  man  like  your- 
self. 

Y.  JI.  3Iy  dear  sir,  blame  me  not  for  what  I  am  compelled 
to  say  in  reference  to  your  system.  If  I  am  to  take  the  scrip- 
tures for  mj'  guide,  you  have  very  little  in  your  church  organ- 
ization that  is  recjuired  by  that  standard,  some  of  which  can- 
dor and  common  honesty  compel  me  to  call  your  attention  to — 
you  do  not  pretend  to  have  prophets,  apostles,  pastors,  etc.  ; 
teachers  inspired  of  God  to  do  their  work.  To  you  it  would 
seem  numerous  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  especially  in  the 
New  Testament  might  as  well  iiever  have  been  wriiten,  or 
being  there,  might  as  well  be  blotted  out.  You  do  not  lay 
hands  on  the  .sick  for  their  recovery  ;  you  scout  the  idea  of  a 
diversity  of  tongues,  working  of  miracles,  prophecy,  etc.  Yuu 
have  but  little  use  for  the  twelfth  chapter  of  I  Corinthians 
and  especially  the  28th  verse,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  "God 
hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  pro- 
phets, thirdly  teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of 
healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  Here 
are  eight  particulars  specified  by  Paul  as  having  been  placed 
in  the  church,  and  no  man  with  the  Bible  open  before  him 
can  truthfully  say  they  were  not  needed.  Other  passages  by 
the  same  inspired  writer  inform  us  that  these  were  to  continue 
until  His  jieoplc  were  perfected.  Jude  tells  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  to  "contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints."  And  you  will  not  say  that  this  injunction  is  not 
binding  on  all  God's  people  everywhere.  Your  church  organ- 
ization has  only  three  of  these  eight  particulars  spoken  of 
above,  and  these  three,  by  the  way,  are  weak  and  powerless 
for  want  of  the  others.  What  structure  would  stand,  having 
eight  pillars,  if  five  of  them  were  taken  from  under  it?  But 
according  to  j'our  own  admission,  sir,  you  can't  have  these 
elements  of  strength  in  j"our  church  organization,  for  if  your 
great  men  perfected  it  they  were  utterly  powerless  to  place  in 
it  apo.stles,  prophets,  miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  and  diversities 
of  tongues.  These  were  not  theirs  to  give  and  hence  they 
could  not  impart  what  they  did  nut  possess.  A  stream  cannot 
rise  higher  than  the  fountain  head,  so  my  dear  sir,  j'ou  will 
please  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  join  your  society. 

Scarcely  had  our  young  fjiend  finished  before  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  walking  rapidly  away.  Evidently,  the  "buck lad" 
was  tO(j  much  for  him,  and  to  retreat  was  the  better  part  of 
valor. 


"Well,  well!"  soliloquized  our  young  frieud,  "it  is  strange 
that  that  old  gentleman  who  seemed  so  forward  to  help  me 
out  of  a  difficulty,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  very  book  he 
professes  so  implicitly  to  believe.  There  is  something  wrong 
somewhere  and  I  will  continue  to  investigate  this  subject  till 
I  find  a  people  who  believe  and  practice  what  is  so  plainly 
w-ritten  in  this  book.  My  Methodist  friend  evidently  does 
not  believe  it  all,  and  yet  he  is  a  representative  man  of  that 
sect." 

In  a  future  sketch,  we  will  follow  our  young  friend  further 
in  his  investigations. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 

Foil  the  majority  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  live  far  apart  from  the  world  and  its  influences; 
they  would  be  quite  content  if  they  never  were  brought  in  con- 
tact with  any  people  except  those  of  their  own  faith.  The 
spirit  of  the  world  is  not  congenial  to  the  faithful  Saints. 
They  take  no  pleasure  in  it,  nor  in  the  society  of  those  who 
are  led  by  it.  To  the  Latter-day  Saints  who  have  had  the 
experience  which  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  world 
bring,  it  has  always  been  a  pleasant  and  encouraging  reflection 
to  think  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  righteous 
will  possess  the  earth  and  there  will  be  none  to  molest  or  make 
afraid  throughout  its  wide  extent.  The  injustice  and  wrongs 
from  which  we  have  suffered,  and  the  disposition  which  has 
been  shown  to  deny  us  every  right  and  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  destroy  us,  have  had  the  effect  to  make  us  look  eagerly 
forward  to  the  time  when  Daniel's  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled, 
"and  the  kingdom  and  dominion  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people 
of  tlic  Saints  of  the  Most  High." 

3Iany  have  imagined  that  this  happy  period  was  right  at 
our  doors,  and  that  a  complete  separation  between  ourselves 
and  the  world  was  desi.gned  to  take  place  immediately.  Experi- 
ence, however,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  we  are  yet  in  the 
world  and  a  part  of  tiie  world;  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  promises  connected  with  the 
redemption  and  triumph  of  Zion.  There  is  a  warfare  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  Victories  have  yet  to  be  achieved.  Experi- 
ence of  a  vast  and  varied  chaiacter  has  j-et  to  be  obtained; 
and  it  is  only  by  actual  contact  with  the  world  and  the  ]iowers 
thereof  that  this  can  be  gained. 

If  universal  dominion  were  given  today  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  who  could  boar  it?  Would  it  not  be  a  great  disaster 
to  us  to  be  placei]  in  such  a  position  with  our  present  igno- 
rance and  inexperience? 

In  the  conflicts  which  are  forced  upon  us  we  learn  many 
things  of  great  importance  to  us.  Latent  powers  arc  aroused 
into  activity;  development  ensues,  and  we  gradually  gain 
knowledge  and  strength,  and  thus  we  are  being  ((ualified  to 
cope  more  successfully  with  the  evils  that  are  opposed  to  us. 
To  be  properly  qualified  for  the  destiny  before  us  it  apjiears 
impossible  for  us  to  remain  secluded  from  the  world. 

In  conversation  with  Professor  J.  W.  Powell  when  he  first 
came  to  our  country,  he  spoke  freely  respecting  us  and  our 
future.  He  told  me  that  when  he  looked  at  our  beautiful  val- 
leys and  saw  our  condition,  environed,  as  we  were,  by  those 
oi)posed  to  us  and  our  system  of  religion,  he  felt  deep  sorrow 
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for  us,  and  he  wished  that  we  were  somewhere  outside  of  the 

United  States.  He  appeared  to  think  that  a  conflict  was  inev- 
itable, and  he  seemed  to  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a  recur- 
rence of  the  horrors  and  privations  and  hardships  of  former 
years,  when  mobs  banded  together  to  rob  us  of  our  property 
and  to  expel  us  from  our  homes.  He  seemed  to  be  deeply 
touched  at  the  thousht  of  the  dangers  with  which  we  were 
threatened,  and  he  wished  that  we  were  out  of  the  track  of 
public  travel,  secluded  from  the  world,  instead  of  being,  as 
we  are,  on  the  great  highway  between  the  two  oceans,  occupy- 
ing the  most  prominent  position  on  the  continent. 

In  reply  T  remarked  that  with  us  seclusion  from  the  world 
was  impos.sible.  With  our  characteristics,  go  where  we  might, 
we  would  be  sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  others  to  us.  We 
would  inevitably  attract  oljservation,  and  we  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. A  more  forbidding  place  could  .scarcely  be  found  on 
this  continent  than  this  valley  and  its  surrounding  valleys  were 
when  we  first  came  here.  Persevering  industry,  combined 
with  a  patient  endurance  of  hardship  and  frugal  living,  with 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  us  and  our  labors,  had  converted 
this  valley  from  a  forbidding  desert  into  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens,  making  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
continent.  If  we  were  to  be  transplanted  to  any  other  place, 
Iwwever  remote  and  forbidding  it  might  be,  we  would  carry 
with  us  the  same  qualities  which  now  distinguish  us,  and 
through  the  exercise  of  which  we  had  made  Utah  what  it  is. 
The  result  might  easily  be  imagined.  People,  hearing  of  us 
and  our  labors  and  of  our  success,  would  be  drawn  to  us,  and 
we  should  have  a  repetition  of  the  .scenes  which  we  now  wit- 
ness. Visitors  would  come  from  all  parts  to  satisf.y  themselves 
by  personal  observation  concerning  that  which  they  had  heard  ; 
and  the  desire  to  obtain  our  trade  and  patronage,  or  to  make 
money  in  other  wa}'s  among  us  and  to  profit  by  our  prosperity, 
would  draw  others  in  great  numbers  to  our  midst. 

To-day,  .some  of  our  people  are  inclined  to  mourn  over  the 
influx  of  the  outside  element  and  the  power  which  it  is  gain- 
ing in  our  midst.  The  feature  which  I  most  deplore  is  the 
transferring  of  our  real  estate,  the  selling  of  our  inheritances 
and  pleasant  places,  which  God  has  given  us,  unto  those  who 
are  opposed  to  us,  and  who,  if  they  had  the  power,  would 
uproot  and  destroy  us. 

But  that  the  non-"Mormou"  element  will  increase  in  our 
cities  and  towns  must  be  expected.  They  cannot  be  excluded, 
even  if  we  had  the  disposition  to  crowd  them  out,  which  we 
have  not.  We  need  not  expect  that  we  can  create  an  impass- 
able gulf  between  us  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  will 
come  here  and  many  may  remain  here,  and  they  will  doubtless 
continue  their  struggle  to  obtain  power  over  us  by  getting 
possession  of  our  government  through  its  various  offices.  Our 
effort  must  be,  while  granting  unto  them  every  right  which,  as 
fellowmen  and  citizens  of  the  same  nation,  they  can  rightfully 
claim,  to  maintain  our  supremacy  and  control  in  the  land  to 
which  (jod  has  led  us. 

This  is  the  labor  that  is  before  us. 

For  years  a  hostile  element  has  been  encroaching  upon  us. 
It  has  been  bold,  unscrupulous  and  aggressive.  It  has  hoped 
to  deprive  us  of  our  rights  and  to  obtain  power  over  us.  We 
have  steadily  and  successfully  resisted  this  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  struggle  is  not  yet  ended.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  cope  with  this  hostile  element  for  the  control  of  this 
country.  We  are  forced  into  the  arena  and  must  defend  our- 
selves and  contend  for  our  rights  with  all  the  power  God  has 
given  us. 

We  are  gaining  valuable  experience  in  this  wa}'.     In  view 


of  all  we  have  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
odds  which  are  against  us,  I  see  no  cause  of  discouragement 
in  looking  to  the  future.  When  we  do  our  part,  the  Lord  is 
near  at  hand  to  do  that  which  He  has  promised  and  to  help 
us  through  our  difficulties.  If  our  own  people  will  only  do 
right,  and  be  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  I  liave  no 
fear  of  the  result.  We  shall  not  only  continue  to  hold  our 
own,  but  we  shall  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  true  great- 
ness. 

There  is  among  non-"Mormons"  an  element  which  will  yet 
gladly  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  secure  good  government.  This 
element  will  yet  recognize  our  worth.  At  the  present  time  the 
clamors  and  terrorism  of  the  hostile  element  drown  and  silence 
its  voice.  In  this  Territory  it  has  been  completely  repressed. 
A  few  turbulent,  aggressive  and  unscrupulous  men  have,  by 
their  cunning  arts,  succeeded  in  over-awmg  the  non-"^[or- 
mons"  of  the  better  sort.  Many,  doubtless,  have  chafed 
under  this  tyrannous  domination ;  but  felt  unable  to  defy  or 
throw  it  oft".  I  cannot  think  this  will  continue.  It  is  an 
unnatural  condition  of  affairs,  and  has  only  been  maintained 
bj'  having  recourse  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  disreputable 
methods. 

But  what  strength  we  gain  iu  the  conflicts  which  have  been 
forced  upon  us !  The  world,  through  the  success  we  have  had, 
is  greatly  impressed  at  what  they  think  is  our  strength  and 
ability  and  power.  They  accord  us  far  more  than  we  deserve ; 
for  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  Lord's  help,  without 
which  we  should  have  been  crushed  long  ago.  They  suppose 
that  all  that  they  witness  is  due  to  the  ability  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people  and  the  strength  of  the  organization. 

This  persecution  that  we  have  endured  is  having  a  most 
impressive  effect  on  public  opinion  concerning  us.  Our  repu- 
tation is  increasing  immenselj'.  We  are  gaining  great  credit 
for  strength  of  purpose,  for  endurance  and  fidelity  to  principle, 
for  union,  and  for  ability  of  a  superior  character.  The  cause 
of  this  is  very  apparent. 

The  two  best  lawyers  in  the  last  Congress — one  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary,  the  other  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary — devised  a 
law  which  had  for  its  object  the  crippling  and  destruction  of 
what  is  known  as  "Mormonism."  This  is  not  the  first 
attempt,  either,  of  shrewd,  capable  men  to  frame  measures  to 
destroy  us.  Not  only  was  this  law  prepared  with  great  cun- 
ning and  comprehensiveness,  but  the  courts  and  officials  into 
whose  hands  its  enforcement  was  entrusted,  went  f\ir  beyond 
the  law  itself  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under  it. 

Yet  with  all  these  combined  influences  operating  against 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  they  have  not  been  seriously  injured, 
and  the  sj'Stem  has  shown  no  sign  of  breaking  up  or  weaken- 
ing under  the  operation  of  this  law  and  its  unjust  and  cruel 
enforcement. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  failure  to  weaken  what  is  called 
"Mormonism?"  Undoubtedly  a  hi.gher  estimate  is  placed 
upon  its  vitality  and  its  strength.  When  a  persecution  so  vio- 
lent and  unjust  and  cruel  as  this  has  been  fails  to  achieve  the 
results  for  which  it  was  started,  the  effect  is  to  increase  the 
respect,  or  perhaps  the  fear,  which  is  entertained  for  the 
system  and  people  for  whose  injury  the  persecution  was 
devised.     This  is  not  so  noticeable  now  as  it  will  be  hereafter. 


'Books — light-houses  erected  in  the  sea  of  time." 
'Booics  are  the  immortal  sons  deifying  their  sires.' 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS, 


JAMIE'S   VALENTINE. 


Oh  !  I've  written  a  jolly  Valentine  to  my  mamma, 
to-day! 

Don't  believe  she'll  ever  s;uess  it  came  from  little 
Jamie  Gray; 

I've  told  her  that  I  love  her  just  as  much  as  I  can 
hold; 

(Guess  she  knoivs  that  much  already,  'thout  its  hav- 
ing to  be  told.) 

I've  told  her  she's  a  rosebud,  and^that  the  sky  is 
blue; 

And  sugar's  awful  nice  and  sweet,  and  so  is  mam- 
ma, too. 

If  I  could,  I'd  draw  a  picture  to  look  just  like 
mamma, 

(I  think  she's  a  lot  handsomer  than  other  mothers 
are!) 

I'll  ask  Nurse  Brown  to  put  it  by  the  door,  and 

ring  the  bell. 
And  I'll  make  her   promise   honestly  that  she'll 

never,  never  tell. 
Oh!  won't  my  mamma  be  surprised  when  in  a 

little  while. 
Our  Bridget  brings  it  in  to  her.     I  guess  't  will 

make  her  smile. 
I'll  go  and  hide,  or  play  somewhere,  for  fear  she'll 

guess,  you  see. 
That  after  all,  her  Valentine  has  only  come  from 

me; 
But  won't  I  laugh,  if  pretty  soon  I  hear  her  ask 

papa, 
If  he  can  tell  who  sent  it!     Oh  !  I  know  my  sweet 

mamma 

Will  be  joUy  glad  to  get  it !    Oh,  /  know  one  thing 

true, 
I  just  do   love  my  sweet   mamma!     I   know   slie 

loves  me,  too. 
Bridget  says,  "Why  don't  you  send  some  little  girl 

a  valentine?" 
Just  as  if  a  girl  could  be  as  nice  as  this  mamma 

of  mine ! 
Now  I'll  go  and  send  my  Valentine,  and  then  go 

off  to  play. 
Lest  mamma  should  find  out  it  came  from  only 

Jamie  Gray. 


But  some  time  I  will  tell  her,  'cause  I  know  't  will 

make  her  glad, 
And  maybe  she  will  say  again,    "God  bless  my 

little  lad !" 


THE  VALENTINE   POST-BOY. 


I  ONCE  saw  a  picture  by  the  famous  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  of  a  young  postman,  or  rather  boy,  on  a 
galloping  donkey,  hurrying  along  with  his  bags 
filled  with  Valentines,  and  his  quiver  full  of  ar- 
i-ows;  and  then  I  looked  closely,  and  saw  that  the 
[iretty  little  fellow  had  wings  on  his  shoulders,  so 
I  suppose  it  was  Cupid  himself,  who  was  deliver- 
ing his  own  Valentines. 

Underneath  the  picture  were  these  lines: 

"Where  can  the  postman  be,  I  say? 

He  ought  to  tiy,  on  such  a  day; 

Of  all  days  in  the  year,  you  know, 

It's  very  rude  to  be  so  slow. 

The  fellow  is  exceeding  stupid; 

Hark!  there  he  is!    Oh,  the  dear  Cupid!" 

In  the  city  of  London,  two  hundred  thousand 
letters  more  than  the  usual  number  pass  through 
the  post-office  on  St.  Valentine's  Day!  No  wonder 
that  the  poor  postmen  are  all  "tired  to  death"  be- 
fore the  day  is  over. 

In  some  of  the  counties  of  England  they  have 
very  curious  customs  on  St.  ^'alentine's  Eve.  One 
is  to  get  five  bay  leaves  and  ])in  them  on  the 
pillow — one  at  each  corner,  and  one  in  the  middle; 
then  the  person  of  whom  they  dream  is  their  "Val- 
entine." But  to  make  it  more  sure,  they  sometimes 
boil  an  egg  very  hard,  take  out  the  yolk  and  fill 
it  with  salt,  then  eat  it,  and  go  to  bed  without 
speaking  or  drinking;  then,  of  course,  they'll  be 
sure  to  dream  about  the  right  "Valentine." 

In  the  county  of  Kent,  many  years  ago,  the  girls 
in  all  the  villages  used  to  meet  together  and  burn 
in  a  bonfire  what  they  called  the  "Holly  Boy," 
which  was  a  figure  made  of  holly  boughs;  while 
in  another  part  of  the  village  the  boys  would  meet 
together  and  burn  the  "Ivy  Girl,"  which  was  a 
figure  made  of  the  beautiful  English  ivy,  that 
grows  so  plentifully  over  the  old  houses  and 
churches  and  ruins  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

So  in  almost  every  county  they  have  some 
peculiar  customs  in  which  children,  as  well  as  grown 
folks,  take  a  part  on  this  day.. 

I  don't  believe  any  one  could  tell  us  the  mean- 


•S^iSi'.- 


^2^ 


'^'Sir^ 
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ing  of  these  old  customs,  only,  "My  father  and 
mother  and  grandfather  and  grandmother  kept 
Valentine's  Day  in  this  way,  and  of  course  we 
must." 

But  the  postmen  are  likely  to  have  a  busy  time 
of  it  for  many  years  to  come,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, both  in  old  England  and  in  the  United 
States. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.'  2. 


1.  Who  were  the  most  prominent  and  active  in 
arousing  the  enemies  of  the  Church  to  do  violence 
to  Joseph  and  the  authorities  in  April,  1844? 
A.  C.  L.  Higbee,  R.  D.  Foster,  Chas.  Foster,  Wm. 
Law  and  Wilson  Law. 

2.  Which  of  them  drew  a  pistol  and  threatened 
to  shoot  Joseph  while  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
office?     A.     Charles  Foster. 

3.  What  class  of  men  were  these  who  were 
so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  murder  and  bloodshed? 
A.  They  were  all  apostates,  having  been  cut  off 
from  the  Church  for  transgressing  the  laws  of 
God. 

4.  What  was  the  business  of  the  meeting 
held  by  these  enemies  of  truth  and  their  dupes 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1844?  A.  After  maligning 
the  character  of  the  Prophet,  they  organized  a 
new  church  and  appointed  a  committee  to  visit 
the  different  families  of  the  city  to  see  who  would 
join  them. 

5.  What  did  this  riotous  element  decide  to  do 
later  on  to  further  their  wicked  schemes?  A.  To 
publish  a  paper  called  the  Nauvoo  Expositor. 

6.  When  did  this  infamous  sheet  make  its 
appearance?     A.     On  the  7tli  of  June,  1844. 

7.  Who  were  the  signers  of  the  prospectus  of 
this  vile  publication?  A.  The  two  Laws,  two 
Higbees  and  two  Fosters. 

8.  What  course  did  the  people  take  towards 
it?  A.  Its  writers  being  fully  intent  upon  rais- 
ing persecution  and  mobs  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  with  a  view  to  their  destruction  it  was 
declared  by  the  city  council  to  be  a  nuisance  and 
it  was  resolved  to  abate  it. 

9.  When  was  the  resolution  of  the  council  [)ut 
into  effect?     A.     On  the  10th  of  June,  1844. 

10.  What  was  the  result  of  Josepli's  trial  on  the 
charge  of  destroying  the  Expositor?  A.  He  was 
acquitted. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  What  move  did  tlje  Prophet  Joseph  make 
late  in  the  evening  of  June  22nd,  1844?  2.  By 
whom  was  he  accompanied?  3.  What  object  had 
they  in  thus  leaving  Nauvoo?  4.  Did  they  pur- 
sue their  journey?  5.  Where  do  we  find  the 
Prophet  and  Patriarch  going  on  the  24th  of  June, 
the  next  day  after  their  return  ?  6.  How  many 
of  the  leading  brethren  accompanied  them  ?  7. 
What  were  they  going  to  Carthage  for  ?  8.  What 
demand  did  they  receive  from  the  governor  while 
on  their  way?     9.  What  did  Joseph  do? 


Thk  names  of  those  who  answered  Questions  on 
ChurcJi  History  published  in  No.  2  are  as  follows: 
Avildia  L.  Page,  Jas.  G.  West,  Lottie  Fox,  Henry 
H.  Blood,  Annie  Sylvia  Sessions,  Heber  C. 
Blood. 


HONEST  AND  TRUE. 


BY  C.  B.  HEATH. 


Not  many  can  stand  in  the  sunlight, 
'Neath  skies  ever  arching  and  blue. 

The  children  of  fame  and  of  fortune — 
But  ail  can  be  honest  and  true. 

To  inherit  the  kingdom  of  beauty. 

May  not  be  for  me  or  for  you ; 
It  is  much  to  be  born  in  the  purple — 

But  'tis  more  to  be  honest  and  true. 

It  is  pleasant  to  stand  with  the  highest, 

If  only  to  share  in  their  view; 
To  be  friends  with  the  best,  and  the  wisest- 

But  'tis  more  to  be  honest  and  true. 

We  may  not  be  wise  as  a  sol  on, 
We  may  not  be  "rich  as  a  Jew,'' 

Or  as  grand  as  a  king,  or  a  sultan — 
But  let  us  be  honest  and  true. 


Pkayer   should   be  the  key  of  the  day,  and  the 
lock  of  the  night. 


Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words? 
there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. — Proverbs. 
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QEORGE  Q.    CANNON, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1888. 


EDITORIAL    THOUCHTS. 

^Zi^Xf^^'^  is  very  importaut  that  Latter-day  Saints  should 
^>.-?»»?^  be  led  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Unless  they  have 
that  spirit  they  can  neither  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  nor  be  of  much  service  in 
^^^!'ey^  helping  to  build  up  His  kingdom.  No  man  by 
^\^i  his  own  wisdom  can  find  out  God.  Man's  wisdom 
does  not  enable  them  to  comprehend  Him.  They 
know  nothing  by  their  own  wisdom  about  building  up 
God's  kingdom  nor  accomplishing  the  salvation  that  He 
desires  brought  about.  The  success  of  this  Church  and  of  the 
elders  who  preach  the  gospel  is  entirely  due  to  God's  guidance, 
through  His  holy  spirit. 

Every  child  can  have  this  spirit,  if  he  or  she  will  seek  for  it. 
Its  voice  is  a  still,  small  voice  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men.  It  is  not  loud  and  demonstrative;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
mighty  and  powerful  and  a  source  of  never-failing  strength  to 
those  who  possess  it.  Children  can  have  this  gift  rest  upon 
them,  and  it  will  reveal  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
them.  Under  its  influence  they  will  grow  in  knowledge  and  in 
understanding,  and  be  prepared  for  every  change  and  every 
event  in  life. 

The  spirit  of  God  takes  delight  in  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of 
little  children  who  desire  its  presence.  If  they  cherish  it,  it 
will  grow  within  them  until  it  will  become  a  source  of  unfail- 
ing revelation  to  them,  and  they  will  know  the  mind  of  God 
concerning  themselves  and  all  matters  which  they  should  under- 
stand. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  spirit  that  men  learn  the  things  of 
God  and  become  wise  in  the  principles  of  salvation.  It  makes 
men  prophets,  seers  and  revelators.  It  makes  women  proph- 
etesses. Under  its  influence  they  are  able  to  foretell  future 
events  and  to  know  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Its  influence 
is  always  heavenly.  It  produces  peace  and  joy.  It  fills  the 
soul  with  love.  It  enables  those  who  possess  it  to  carry  out  in 
their  lives  the  principles  of  the  gospel;  and  it  beautifies  their 
characters  and  makes  them  angelic. 

Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  reigns  there  is  no  quarreling, 
there  is  no  malice,  there  is  no  envy,  there  is  no  jealousy. 
Pure  love  prevails  and  fills  the  heart.  The  feeling  to  rejoice 
in  others'  prosperity  and  to  take  delight  in  their  advancement 
is  one  of  its   features.      Charity  is  one  of  its  greatest  gifts. 

This  spirit  is  beyond  price.  All  the  wealth  of  the  world 
cannot  purchase  it.  Yet  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Every 
child  can  possess  it,  if  he  or  she  will  take  the  course  that  God 
points  out. 

Children,  if  a  person  were  to  tell  you  how  you  could  obtain 
gold  or  silver  or  precious  jewels,  you  would  doubtless  think 
his  words  would  be  worth  listening  to,  and  you  would  go  a 
long  way  to  see  him  to  get  this  information.  But  that  which 
is  more  precious  than  any  of  these  things  is  right  at  your 
doors,  within  easy  reach.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus;  repent  of  your  sins,  be  baptized  (if  you  have 
not  been  already)  by  a  Bishop  or  other  elder  who  has  the 


authority,  and  have  hands  laid  upon  you  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

How  simple  is  this  method  of  obtaining  this  precious  gift! 
Because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  way,  many  err  and  think  it  of 
very  little  value.  We  hope  you  will  not  be  so  foolish.  We 
trust  you  will  place  a  high  value  upon  this  great  gift  of  our 
Father  and  seek  for  it  and  make  it  your  constant  companion 
from  this  time  henceforth  and  forever. 


IN  our  free  and  easy  country  we  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
shifts  which  people  resort   to  in  older   and    more   thickly 
populated  lands  to  live  and  to  scrape  money  together. 

In  an  article  published  recently  in  one  of  the  popular 
magazines,  the  writer  says  : 

"There  lived  in  the  garret  of  a  house  in  Paris  where  I  was 
a  tenant,  a  man,  wife  and  two  children  who  literally  spent 
nothing.  They  were  from  the  mountains  on  the  Swiss  frontier 
of  France.  They  there  owned  land  which  yielded  four  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  They  had  determined  to  make  their 
annual  income  six  hundred  dollars,  and  to  amass  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  of  tiieir  children  on  marriage.  The 
hall  porter  gave  them  the  garret  closet  free.  The  tenants 
gave  them  scraps  of  bread  and  broken  victuals.  They  drank 
only  water.  The  wife  did  the  washing  in  the  yard.  Neither 
soap  nor  irons  were  used.  The  husband  was  employed  all 
night  at  the  goods-station  of  a  railway,  and  he  there  got  odd 
jobs  during  the  day.  The  wife  did  chores.  The  children 
went  to  a  free  school. ' ' 

The  same  writer,  in  speaking  about  Paris,  says : 

"A  great  many  hall  porters  spend  nothing.  They  have 
their  lodging  free.  The  wife  is  employed  as  a  char-woman  in 
the  house  or  neighborhood.  The  husband  is  often  a  tailor. 
They  get  broken  victuals  and  second-hand  clothes  and  shoes 
from  tenants,  and  sometimes  a  bottle  of  wine." 

In  this  country  we  would  think  this  a  miserable  way  of  liv- 
ing. Yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  Paris  who  live  in 
a  somewhat  similar  style.  They  are  compelled  by  actual 
necessity  to  practice  the  greatest  economy  or  they  would  starve 
to  death. 

This  writer  says:  "In  the  kitchen  of  that  city  no  fuel  is  used 
but  charcoal,  which  is  burnt  in  a  sort  of  shelf  with  four  holes, 
one  of  which  is  for  the  soup  pot,  another  for  the  stew  pan  or 
gridiron  ;  the  other  two  are  rarely  used.  All  wood  is  sold  by 
weight  in  that  city.  Eighty  pounds  of  good  charcoal  will  cost 
$1.60.     This  will  last  a  month  or  six  weeks." 

Yet  notwithbtanding  the  penury  of  the  people  and  the  very 
economical  and  saving  way  in  which  they  have  to  live  (soup 
being  the  principal  part  of  the  diet  of  many  of  them),  the 
French  are  a  very  light-hearted,  happy  people. 

Soup  is  commonly  sold  in  the  streets.  Whenever  a  French- 
man is  ill,  or  exhausted,  or  hungry,  or  about  to  take  a  long 
journey,  he  orders  soup,  so  says  this  writer.  The  first  thing 
he  orders  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  is  soup.  The  last 
thing  he  takes  at  night  before  donning  his  nightcap  (all 
Frenchmen  wear  nightcaps)  is  soup.  So,  of  course,  soup 
houses  are  found  everywhere. 

Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  think  that  we  are  very  economical ; 
but  we  know  nothing  about  economy  as  some  of  these  old 
nations  do.  Our  young  Elders,  however,  when  they  go 
on  missions  to  Europe,  get  lessons  in  hving  which,  if  they 
profit  by  them,  are  very  valuable  to  them  in  after  life.  They 
see  then  how  the  poor  are  compelled  to  economize  in  these  old 
countries  where  labor  is  not  well  paid,  and  where  food  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  high. 
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THE    BETTER    WAY. 


BY  J.   C. 


Whence  come,  vain  man,  thy  freaks  of  thinking  power? 
Allured  to  wait  for  fortune's  brighter  rays, 
Go,  learn  to  reap  in  wisdom's  pleasant  ways 

Thy  meed  of  solace  from  the  present  hour. 

To-day  is  thine  to  labor  and  prevail; 

To  sip  the  balm  of  peace  thy  soul  would  taste; 

To-morrow  finds  thy  fond  hopes'rudely  chased 
And  strewn  as  chaff  before  the  passlns;  gale. 

Be  true  to  self,  and  to  thy  race  be  kind. 

And  live  for  heavenly  grace,  if  thou  wouldst  know 
The  source  of  strength  that  fits  thee  here  below 

To  leave  the  vain  pursuits  of  life  behind. 

Man's  gifts  and  honors  in  this  lower  state, 
Awhile  may  please,  like  other  things  of  art; 
But  God  alone  can  touch  and  tune  the  heart. 

To  grasp  the  purpose,  noble,  good  and  great. 

The  priesthood's  holy  power  in  mercy  given. 
Is  ours  by  right  divine,  if  we  will  wield 
Its  gifts  earth's  weak  and  erring  ones  to  shield, 

And  yield  the  praise  and  honor  unto  heaven. 

Humble  and  prompt  obedience  is  the  key 
To  open  wide  the  gates  of  life  and  grace. 
Where  each  may  find  his  proper  rank  and  place 

And  quaff  the  cup  of  bliss  eternally. 

The  richest  trophies  of  the  earth  grow  pale 
Before  the  radiant  beams  of  truth  and  worth. 
Revealed  to  bless  and  gladden  Mother  Earth, 

And  fit  her  sons  the  highest  heights  to  scale. 

The  ever-grasping  powers  of  mind  and  soul 
May  here  find  scope  for  wisdom's  happy  flight, 
And  rest  secure  from  error's  horrid  blight 

On  summits  far  from  passion's  base  control. 


THE 


TELEPHONE     OF 
BERNARD. 


SAINT 


Translated  from  a  French  jonnntl. 


BY  a.    H. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  from  Aoste  (Piedmont)  to 
the  Paris  Gmtlnis:  The  prior  of  the  convent  of  Saint 
Bernard  lately  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  telephonic  stations  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  his  hospice  stands  would  considerably  diminish 
the  number  of  victims  among  the  French  and  Italian  workmen 
traversing  the  St.  Bernard — a  passage  always  dangerous  dur- 
ing the  season  of  snows,  from  the  end  of  October  until  the 
month  of  May.  lie  presented  tiie  subject  to  the  Italian  min- 
ister of  public  works,  asking  permission  to  attach  a  telephonic 
apparatus  to  tlie  telegraph  system  which  unites  Aoste  to  iMar- 
tigny.  While  cordially  commending  the  generous  and  praise- 
worthy idea,  the  minister  rosjionded  that  he  would  present  the 


proposition  to  the  Swiss  government.  This  body  took  the 
question  under  consideration,  and,  finding  that  the  granting 
of  the  request  would  not  create  any  serious  inconvenience, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  telephonic  communication 
with  the  canton  of  Proz,  (Valois)  and  the  hospice  of  Saint 
Bernard.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  more  recently 
the  minister  of  public  works  established  telephonic  communi- 
cations with  the  canton  on  the  Italian  side,  and  to  St.  Remy; 
and  now  about  a  month  ago  five  other  stations  were  established, 
one  at  Thuile,  one  at  the  hospice  of  Petit  Saint  Bernard,  and 
the  three  others  in  the  intermediate  cantons. 

A  few  Sundays  since  the  prior  notified  the  directors  of  the 
telegraph  line  to  hold  the  line  between  Thuile  and  the 
Petit  Saint  Bernard  ready  for  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  seven  precisely  he  called  by  telephone  his  confrere  in  charge 
of  the  office  of  the  Grand  Saint  Bernard  and  inquired: 

"Do  you  hear  me?" 

'•Perfectly." 

"Who  am  I?" 

"It  is  j'ou,  monsieur  le  prior." 

"That  is  correct;  put  me  in  communication  with  the  canton 
of  Proz." 

When  this  was  done,  he  jtroceeded: 

"Do  you  know  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  you?" 

"Oh!  it  is  you,  monsieur  le  prior." 

"Do  you  know  where  I  speak  from?" 

"From  the  hospice." 

"What  hospice?" 

"Why,  from  the  hospice  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise. ' ' 

"Indeed?  Then  you  are  in  error,  my  friend;  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  from  the  hospice  of  Petit  Saint  Bernard  which  is 
more  than  eighty-eight  kilometres  distant  from  you." 

How  many  lives  may  now  be  saved  by  the  ease  with  which 
travelers  before  setting  out  uiion  this  treacherous  highway  can 
inquire  of  the  superiors  of  these  hospices  concerning  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  can  prepare  the  good  monks  for  their 
coming  by  indicating  their  number  and  the  time  when  they 
started  en  route.  Thus  notified,  the  attendants  of  the  hospices, 
so  celebrated  and  so  useful,  can  if  necessary  go  and  meet  the 
travelers,  and  thus  prevent  many  from  perishing  in  the  snow. 


Shortness  of  Life. — Pliny  makes  a  most  striking  compu- 
tation in  regard  to  shortness  of  life.  We  never  recall  it  with- 
out being  powerfully  impressed  by  its  truth.  "Consider,"  he 
sa3's,  "the  time  spent  in  sleep,  and  .you  will  find  that  a  man 
actually  lives  only  half  his  space.  The  other  half  pa.?ses  in  a 
state  resembling  death.  You  do  not  take  into  account  the 
years  of  infancy,  which  are  destitute  of  reason,  nor  the  many 
diseases  and  the  many  cares  of  old  age,  those  penalties  of 
longevity.  The  senses  grow  dull,  the  limbs  are  racked,  the 
sight,  the  hearing,  the  power  of  walking,  the  teeth,  also,  die 
before  us  ;  and  yet  all  this  time  is  reckoned  in  the  period  of  a 
life." 

But,  sh(jrt  as  life  is  at  the  best,  those  who  complain  of  its 
lirevity  let  it  slide  by  them  without  wishing  to  seize  and  make 
tiie  most  of  golden  moment.s.  How  much  time  do  we  waste 
in  indecision,  in  vain  regrets,  delusive  hopes  and  ungrounded 
fears.  What  a  vast  [lortion  of  our  previous  existence  is 
wasted  in  mere  waiting  !  waiting  for  something  that  seems 
necessary  for  our  happiness,  and  the  want  of  which  prevents 
us  from  enjoying  the  present  Iiour. 
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The  Grand  Telescope  at  Paris.  (See  page  59). 
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THE    GRAND    TELESCOPE    AT 
PARIS. 


"  \  \ /^HAT  in  the  world  are  those  men  doing  bareheaded  out 
'  »  of  doors,  and  what  can  that  strange-looking  building 
be,  if  it  is  a  building,  with  that  sort  of  winding  stair  and  sur- 
rounded by  that  circular  railroad  track  ?"  Such  questions  as 
these  and  perhaps  a  good  many  more  have  been  on  the 
tongues  of  lots  of  my  more  clever  readers  ever  since  they 
opened  the  Juvenile  and  saw  this  picture,  a  very  fine  one 
indeed,  yet  one  which  to  be  explained  in  detail  would  require 
considerable  space  and  after  all  might  prove  uninteresting  and 
tedious. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  representation  of  the  grand  telescope  at 
Paris  and  shows  with  great  clearness  the  plan  of  construction 
and  the  ease  of  operating  that  magnificent  instrument.  A 
telescope  is,  as  you  doubtless  all  know,  a  mechanical  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  lens  or  mirror  enclosed  in  a  tube,  which  forms 
within  our  reach  the  image  of  a  distant  object.  A  microscope, 
which  most  of  you  have  seen,  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  is  especially  adapted  to  examining  objects  in  detail; 
while  binocular  glasses,  which  mean  such  as  are  used  for  both 
eyes,  are  familiar  to  all  in  the  form  of  opera  and  field  glasses. 
The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  ordinary  spy  glass  and  mag- 
nifying glass,  in  all  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  most  costly 
instruments,  there  are  certain  fixed  rules  which  enable  the 
mathematician  to  calculate  the  magnifying  power  and  the 
clearness  of  the  image  from  the  size  of  the  lens,  the  length 
of  the  tube  and  the  other  dimensions  of  the  instrument.  Of 
course  everything  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  clearness  of 
the  lenses,  and  their  manufacture  involves  the  very  highest 
mechanical  skill.  A  noted  maker  of  optical  instruments,  Mr. 
Alvan  Clark,  of  Boston,  died  only  recently,  and  we  remember 
reading  not  long  before  his  death  of  the  pains  and  interest  he 
took  in  transporting  across  the  continent  some  lenses  which 
he  had  made  for  the  great  San  Francisco  observatory.  In 
order  to  preserve  their  exquisite  uniformity  and  to  prevent  any 
injury  which  might  result  from  the  displacement  of  the  particles 
by  the  jarring  of  railroad  travel,  they  were  so  packed  as  to  be 
easily  turned  from  side  to  side  during  the  journey,  they  were 
permitted,  so  to  speak,  to  rest  from  time  to  time,  and  required, 
in  fact,  as  much  and  as  careful  attendance  as  though  they  weie 
living  creatures. 

The  simple  form  of  the  telescope  is  that  of  the  spy  glass, 
with  which  all  readers  are  acquainted  from  pictures  of  jolly 
sailors.  But  this  form  is  no  longer  in  use,  unless  in  very  ordi- 
nary instruments.  Many  of  the  juveniles  living  in  Salt  Lake 
City  have  no  doubt  seen,  and  perhaps  looked  through,  the 
instrument  which  every  now  and  then  is  located  at  one  of  our 
street  corners,  and  through  which,  at  ten  cents  a  peep,  a  fair 
view  of  the  moon  and  some  of  the  brighter  planets  can  be 
obtained.  Even  that  is  a  reflecting  telescope,  with  which  the 
observer  gazes  not  into  the  end  but  at  the  side,  where  he  sees 
the  image  by  reflection.  Such  an  instrument,  in  its  most  per- 
fect form,  is  that  shown  in  the  picture.  The  observer  is  the 
gentleman  with  the  high  forehead,  standing  within  the  railing 
at  the  top.  The  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  immense  tube  is 
probably  the  attendant  who  keeps  the  instrument  in  position 
with  the  object  being  observed.  In  all  observations  of  impor- 
tance accurate  notes  are  kept,  and  this  is  jjrobably  the  employ- 
ment of  the  gentleman  beneath  the  foundation,  while  the  one 
on  the  lower  platform  is  doubtless  about  to  relieve  the  observer 
at  the  top.     The  circular  rails  you  will  easily  understand  when 


you  remember  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  objects  of 
man's  curiosity  and  as  their  position  is  shifted  every  hour,  the 
instrument  for  watching  them  must  also  be  easily  moved. 

For  much  of  the  present  astronomical  learning  of  the  world 
we  are  indebted  to  the  telescope.  By  it  we  have  learned  that 
the  moon  is  a  dead  body,  at  least  without  atmosphere  or  sign 
of  vegetation,  and  in  appearance  a  mass  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
Telescopes  are  now  quite  numerous  which  are  sutiSciently  pow- 
erful to  clearly  show  these  mountains,  of  which  many  have 
been  named  and  their  actual  height  computed.  The  planet 
Venus,  which  is  sometimes  evening  and  sometimes  morning 
star,  presents  under  the  telescope  all  the  phases  from  a  thin 
crescent  to  almost  a  full  moon.  The  planet  Jupiter,  which  is 
also  a  brilliant  object,  is  shown  to  be  attended  by  four  moons  of 
his  own.  Those  interesting  wanderers  of  the  heavens  called 
comets,  are  detected  and  followed  long  before  they  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Eclipses  are  foretold  with  the  finest  preci- 
sion ;  and  many  facts  which  will  be  of  greater  interest  to  you 
as  you  grow  older  are  by  means  of  this  instrument  brought 
within  our  understanding. 

The  inventor  of  the  telescope  was  Galileo,  the  great  Italian 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  he 
who  discovered  that  movement  which  we  see  every  day  practi- 
cally illustrated  by  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  and  which  he 
utilized  in  the  measurement  of  time,  and  who,  though  com- 
pelled on  his  knees  to  retract  his  doctrine  that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  our  sj'stem  and  that  the  earth  moves  around  it,  could 
not  restrain  the  whisper,  "but  it  does  move  nevertheless." 


T    THINK    SO. 


WITH  what  average  person  do  you  talk  for  fifteen  minutes 
without  having  him  make  some  reference  to  himself? 
"I  did  it.''  "I  think  so."  '"I  should  have  done  so  and  so." 
Expressions  similar  to  this  are  continually  falling  from  his  lips. 
Probably  no  one  who  stops  to  think  really  believes  himself  so 
much  wiser  than  hivs  fellows  as  to  be  capable  of  arranging  all 
their  lives  more  wisely  than  they  could  do  for  themselves; 
but  the  temptation  to  give  advice  is  perhaps  the  one  folly 
from  whicli  it  is  hardest  to  escape.  To  each  one  of  us,  himself 
is,  of  course,  the  central  figure  in  the  universe.  That  we 
should  talk  of  this  wonderful  ego  is  not  very  strange.  The 
misfortune  is  that  we  are  talking  to  other  egos,  each  one  just 
as  important  to  himself,  just  as  valuable  in  his  own  eyes. 
While  we  are  telling  our  companion  what  we  think,  (re  believe, 
we  do,  he  is  impatiently  waiting  to  bestow  similar  information 
on  us.  The  recollection  of  this  fact  might  give  us  a  pause 
before  we  inflict  on  any  patient  listener  too  long  a  chronicle  of 
our  own  hopes  and  fears  and  achievements.  Let  us  at  least 
give  our  interlocutor  his  half  the  time,  and  be  as  ready  to  hear 
him  as  we  expect  him  to  be  to  hear  us. 


I  LOVE  my  books  as  drinkers  love  their  wine  ; 
The  more  I  drink,  the  more  they  seem  divine  ; 
With  joy  elate,  my  soul  in  love  runs  o'er. 
And  each  fresh  draught  is  sweeter  than  before  ! 
Books  bring  me  friends  where'er  on  earth  I  be, 
Solace  of  solitude — bonds  of  society  I 

— Francis  Beiinoch. 
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HAAVAIIAN    ORNAMENTS. 


FF,\Y  who  have  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  failed  to 
obtain  some  little  trinket  made  from  a  seed  called  by  the 
natives  koa  seeds. 

Years  ago  the  wharf  to  which  the  foreign  steamers  came 
vrould  be  alive  with  native  vendors  of  Jcoa  seed,  leis  or  neck- 
laces, and  large  and  verj'  handsome  pockets  with  long  chains 
of  the  same  seeds  attached  to  the  pockets.  Other  ornaments 
such  as  kiikiii  nuts  polished  and  cut,  are  also  made  here.  And 
anciently,  heavily  stranded  neck  pieces  of  woven  hair  with  a 
polislied  tooth  of  a  whale  or  shark  in  the  center  were  worn  by 
the  aliis  or  chiefs,  and  as  necklaces  highly  prized.  At  present, 
this  last  can  be  seen  in  the  Honolulu  Museum.  The  k<ia  and 
/iH/i'in'jewelry  (perhaps  I  may  call  it)  is  not  very  easily  ob- 
tained, and  when  nicely  made  commands  good  prices  in 
Honolulu. 

The  l-oa  seed  is  exceedingly  like  a  good-sized  apple  seed. 
But  it  does  not  shrivel,  and  retains  a  glossy  look,  unless  allowed 
to  be  come  mildewed  or  damp. 

The  native  woman  takes  enough  of  the  seeds  to  last  through 
two  or  three  days  and  boils  them  for  perhaps  live  minutes. 
This  softens  them,  and  they  will  swell  a  little  as  rice  does,  when 
they  are  ready  fur  use.  With  some  very  stout  black  thread,  a 
thimble  and  needle,  she  goes  to  work.  Blany  devices  are 
wrought;  stringing  or  threading  them  tightly  together,  she 
succeeds  in  producing  a  dark  brown  necklace  or  other  orna- 
ment, very  pretty,  and  bearing  some  slight  resemblance  to 
oblong-shaped,  dark  beads  braided  together  in  conventional 
designs. 

Nothing  but  mildew,  mice  or  cockroaches  will  destroy  these 
seeds;  but  I  have  been  told  that  in  lime  they  will  shrivel  a 
little. 

This  work  is  one  of  importation,  for  this  tree  is  not  indi- 
genous to  the  country.  As  a  contrast  the  kukai  nut  was  used  as 
ornaments  when  the  Islands  were  unknown  to  the  outside 
world. 

By-the-by  this  kukui  nut  (I  wish  I  knew  the  English  name 
for  it  which  I  do  not)  answers  a  number  of  purposes  or  did 
so  anciently. 

It  is  large  and  black,  or  dark  brown,  being  about  the  size  of 
an  English  walnut;  it  is  rough  on  the  outside,  and  inside  there 
is  a  dark  yellow  meat,  so  full  of  oil  that  it  burns  readily.  They 
were  used,  before  the  advent  of  civilized  coal  oil,  as  lights  by 
the  natives. 

And  to  this  day,  a  lamp  is  called  kukui  by  the  natives. 

The  meat  is  also  used  as  a  relish  to  their  food;  being 
pounded  up  with  coarse  salt,  and  taken  sparingly  to  accom- 
pany the  poi  and  fish. 

When  the  native  wishes  to  make  them  up  for  ornamenta- 
tion, he  or  she  goes  down  to  the  shore  (where  they  are  oftenest 
found  beinsc  washed  down  from  the  hills)  and  selecting  the 
smallest,  blackest  ones,  he  slowly  and  laboriously  cuts  and 
smooths  and  polishes  the  nuts  into  shape.  Of  course  the 
inside  is  dug  out,  thus  making  a  puncture  at  each  end, 
through  which  the  ribbon  may  be  passed  when  they  are  all 
strung  together. 

The  commonest  device  is  three  lines  from  one  point  of  the 
nut  to  the  other,  on  one  side,  the  other  side  being  made 
smooth.  Sometimes  they  are  cut  off  in  something  of  an  octa- 
gon shape,  and  then  look  at  a  distance  like  largo  black  beads. 

They  are  very  tough,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of 
polish. 


I  have  seen,  in  Honolulu,  medallions  and  faces  cut  on  this 
nut  by  a  half-breed  native  boy,  which  were  very  creditable. 

They  are  used  as  scarf  holders,  and  often  two  are  strung 
upon  a  ribbon  for  the  wrist. 

The  necklaces,  consisting  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  nuts,  cost 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars. 

Shells  are  also  pressed  into  service  by  the  native  woman, 
and  strands  or  bracelets  of  them  are  sometimes  seen.  They 
have  a  novel  way  of  making  them,  that  is  to  stuff  the  shell 
with  rags  until  crowded  full,  then  push  in  the  string  which  is 
usually  a  rag  too.  Pretty  little  white  and  delicate  golden- 
brown  shells,  oblong  and  glossy,  are  commonly  selected. 

There  is  a  very  small  shell  which  looks  like  a  fan,  that  is 
sometimes  punctured,  and  then  sewed  in  laj'ers  on  a  broad 
piece  of  stuff  looking  something  like  a  shell  coat  of  mail,  or 
rather  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. 

Anciently,  the  feathers  of  a  peculiar  bird  were  utilized  as 
trimming.  The  bird  from  which  this  feather  was  obtained  is 
very  rare  if  not  entirely  extinct. 

I  have  been  told  that  only  four  feathers  of  the  kind  grew 
on  a  single  bird,  being  found  beneath  the  wing.  They  were  a 
bright  j'ellow,  and  only  the  chiefs  were  allowed  to  wear  either 
them  or  that  color. 

A  most  magnificent  cloak  made  of  these  feathers  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  king,  having  belonged  to  Kamaha- 
maha  I.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  costly  garment  ever  owned 
by  a  sovereign. 

Tiny  necklets  of  down  in  imitation  of  this  feather,  are  often 
worn  by  the  women. 

The  natives  are  very  ingenious.  They  either  adopter  invent 
ways  of  utilizing  the  things  about  them  in  a  manner  that  is 
admirable.  In  more  modern  times  they  have  learned  how  to 
braid,  using  the  peeling  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  a  dark  brown 
le;u  of  which  they  use  only  the  veins;  also  the  palm  leaf  of 
which  they  make  beautiful  hats  in  many  pretty  patterns  all  in 
one,  like  a  Tuscan  hat. 

I  have  a  hat  of  lovely  braid,  being  composed  mostly  of  the 
quill  of  the  peacock  feather  s;ripped  into  suitable  pieces.  This 
braid  is  very  rare ;  and  as  the  quill  is  very  slightly  raised  from 
the  surface  of  the  braid  in  a  loop,  and  has  a  glossy  almost  iri- 
descent color,  the  effect  is  very  pretty.  This  braid  when  soiled 
can  be  cleaned  with  soap  suds,  and  the  strips  of  feather  taken 
out,  and  put  into  new  braid  when  the  other  is  worn  out. 

Peacock  feathers  are  very  much  prized,  the  eyes  being  sewed 
together  forming  a  band  for  hat  trimming  for  man  or  woman. 

Chicken  feathers  are  also  sometimes  treated  in  this  way. 

The  squash  vine  has  also  found  its  way  to  the  native's  nim- 
ble fingers,  and  makes  wonderful  and  astounding  representa- 
tions of  nature's  bounteous  gifts — flowers. 

As  for  the  flowers  themselves,  the  natives  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  them.  And  to  my  fancy,  they  are  their  prettiest 
ornaments.  Choosing  a  long,  smooth,  thick,  very  narrow  leaf, 
they  sew  roses  in  a  string  set  in  a  border  of  dark  green  leaves, 
or  geraniums;  or  perhaps  with  a  needle  string  single  petals  of 
scarlet  and  pink  geraniums  closely  together  into  wreaths,  or 
leis  they  call  them,  meaning  necklaces.  Every  and  all  kinds 
and  sorts  of  flowers  are  used  for  this  "purpose;  then  they  are 
worn  around  the  necks  or  hats  of  both  men  and  women. 

If  you  have  the  ahha  or  affection  of  the  natives,  at  church 
on  Sunday,  you  will  be  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  these 
fragrant  brilliant  oft'erings.  The  native  is  the  soul  of  gener- 
osity. And  nothing  delights  him  so  much  as  to  be  able  to 
give  a  makani  to  a  friend.     Indiied,  he  will  often  take  his  last 
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highly-prized   ornament  to  give  to  the  white  man  who  has 
shown  him  kindness. 

Ahis  and  alaek!  The  American  cheap  jewelry  has  com- 
menced to  corrupt  the  Hawaiian  vanity,  and  hideous  rings  and 
earrings  of  dull  green  and  red  stones  surrounded  by  dingy 
brass  settings  quarrel  for  supremacy  on  the  swelling  bosom  of 
the  native  woman  with  the  delicate  h-i  ot  rosebuds  or  the 
heavy  chain  of  kiikiii  nuts.     Thou,  American  enterprise! 

Homespun. 


A    SACRED    HISTORY. 


External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


BY  THOMAS  A.  SHREEVE. 


Chapter  XVII, 

IN  continuation  of  the  subject  of  present  archaiological 
researches  in  Arizona,  as  reported  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  I  quote  as  follows  from  successive  issues  of  that 
paper ; 

The  work  of  excavation  is  progressing  with  renewed  energy 
since  the  trip  of  the  officials  of  tTie  archreological  expedition  to 
the  Superstition  mountains  in  search  of  sacrificial  caves. 
Every  hour  some  new  find  is  reported  among  the  ruins.  The 
work  of  securing  the  skeletons  has  been  very  tiying  to  the 
patience  of  Drs.  ten  Kate  and  Wortman.  Dr.  \\'o]tman,  who 
has  had  over  thirteen  years'  experience  in  removing  skeletons 
from  their  burial-places  in  America,  declares  that  they 
never  before  met  with  skeletons  like  these.  Dust  they 
were  and  to  dust  they  have  returned.  It  is  almost  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  chagrin  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  of 
the  expedition  as  they  are  compelled  to  witness  Nature  claim- 
ing her  own.  Whenever  a  skeleton  is  reported  there  is  a  sol- 
emn progress  tu  the  ruin  in  which  it  has  been  found.  Doctor 
AVortman  jumps  into  the  trench  with  his  jar  of  silica  grasped 
firmly  in  his  hand  and  proceeds  to  administer  to  the  specimen 
a  thorough  scientific  dose.  Soluble  glass  is  infiltrated  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  decaying  bone.  Not  infrequently 
the  skull  is  given  a  good  sound  coat  of  shellac.  At  night  the 
men  of  science  leave  the  object  of  their  care  to  return  the 
next  morning  only  to  find  their  skeleton  a  heap  of  ashes.  "It 
is  discouraging,"  said  Dr.  ten  Kate,  "to  work  with  such 
material.  It  seems  impossible  to  give  permanency  to  these 
skulls.  As  for  the  entire  skeleton,  I  really  despair  of  getting 
out  even  one.  The  worst  of  it  is  we  are  in  a  dilemma.  If  we 
attempt  to  remove  the  bones,  as  soon  as  they  are  expo.sed  to 
the  air  they  fall  to  jiieees  in  our  hands.  If  we  leave  them  in 
nitii,  treat  them  with  what  preservatives  we  may,  they  crum- 
ble all  the  same.  Certainly  these  remains  must  be  of  great 
antiquity.  ' 

"I!ut,  Doctor,"  asked  the  correspondent,  "of  what  possible 

imiiiirtance  can   the   recovery  of   these   old   skeletons   be   to 

science?     (Jnce  conceded  that  they  are  here,  buried  in  great 

numbers  with  their  heads  to  the  east,  and  their  good  bowls 

and  water-jars  at  their  side,  ])re])ared  for  their  long  journey, 

what  further  deduction  can  be  made?     It  is  obvious  that  from 

these  burial  accoutiements  we  can  learn  something  about  the 

civilization  of   this  jiarticulai'  tiibc   nr  nation,   but   what  can 

science  tell  us  from  these  skulls  about  the  human  race?" 
4f-  *****  * 

Mr.  Cushing's  labors  have  been  unusually  fruitful  in  results, 
but  at  every  stage  of  the  investigation  they  have  been  neces- 
sarily intimateb'  connected  with  that  great  and  absorbing 
liroblem,  the  ethnology  of  the  American  continent.  The  pre- 
hminary  woi-k  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  experimental. 
Tlie  scientific  men  were  feeling  their  way.  Naturally  a  few 
mistakes  were  made  bei'ore  the  excavations  could  proceed  with 
certainly  and  system.  AVhile  the  work  was  going  on  Mr. 
Gushing  was  able  to  make  many  interesting  inl'erences  from 
the  various  features  of   the  architecture,  the  arrangement  of 


the  building  and  the  character  of  the  pottery.  However,  it 
had  never  been  hoped  that  any  important  generalization  con- 
necting the  ruined  cities  with  the  the  chain  of  cultures  extend- 
ing from  Arizona  into  the  plains  of  Mexico  could  be  made  at 
the  initial  stage  of  the  work.  That  the  Exuuiinir  is  able 
to-day  to  give  such  very  important  conclusions  to  the 
world,  is  owing  largely  to  Mr.  Cushing's  definite  experience 
for  many  years  in  the  Zuni  Pueblo  and  the  peculiar  nature  of 
theea.se.  ****** 

The  ruined  cities  are  situated  in  the  Salt  River  valley.  On 
one  side  rise  the  .Sierras  de  I'Encantacion,  the  Superstition 
mountains,  beyond  which  again  rise  the  Pinal  mountains  and 
the  majestic  Four  Peaks.  To  the  east,  the  valley  loses  itself 
in  the  gorges  and  canyons  of  the  Salt  river.  To  the  west  it 
widens  into  an  extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  Gila  and  its 
tributaries.  The  city  of  Phienix,  with  its  .ijardens  and  culti- 
vated fields,  sufficiently  attests  the  present  fertility  of  the 
section.  Menti(jn  has  been  made  of  the  vast  irrigating 
system  of  the  inhabitants  of  Los  3Iuertos.  Let  it  now  suffice 
to  say  that  this  systen  is  represented  topographically  by  a 
series  of  ancient  dams  about  two  or  three  miles  apait,  from 
which,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  ran  the  ancient  canals,  con- 
nected by  tributary  Acequins  into  a  vast  network  of  water- 
ways extending  over  an  area  fifteen  by  twenty  miles  .square. 
In  the  interstices  of  these  canals  were  situated  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  Salt  river  sj'stem.  These  cities  were  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  there  was  the  same  irrigating 
s.vstem  for  all  the  cities.  In  countries  where  the  rainfall  is 
sufficient  for  the  jiurposes  of  cultivation  the  entire  valley  of  a 
watershed  is  available  for  settlement.  In  the  ease  of  these 
primitive  cities  the  liver  is  the  main  thing,  and  being  the 
artery  of  the  life-giving  water,  is  utilized  practically  as  a 
great  irrigating  canal.  From  the  river  above  tlie  dams  ran  the 
ancient  ditches,  sometimes  twenty  feet  wide;  from  these 
ditches  ran  smaller  su|)ply  canals,  used  to  irrigate  the  fields. 
There  were  other  ditches,  also,  running  from  the  main  canals 
which  carried  the  water  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  it  was 
stored  in  reservoirs  and  used  for  domestic  purposes.  It  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  the  reservoirs  had  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  practical  purpose,  for  it  was  on  the  edge  of  a  reser- 
voir that  the  ancient  inhabitants  cremated  their  dead.  When 
Cushing  first  began  his  work  he  was  under  the  imju-ession 
that  he  was  dealing  with  but  one  city.  In  need  of  a  name,  he 
called  it  Los  Muertos.  But  as  the  settlers,  attracted  by  his 
investigations  to  the  fertility  of  the  valley,  began  rapidly  to 
clear  their  land,  the  discovery  was  made  that  with  not  one, 
but  with  many  cities  the  investigator  had  to  deal.  By  the 
time  this  fact  was  thoroughly  as  ertained,  the  essential  characttr 
of  the  first  city  excavated.  Jxis  Muertos,  was  determined.  _  It 
presented,  indeed,  a  singular  appearance.  It  consisted  of  an 
aggregation  of  large  pueblos,  or  blocks,  closely  grouped  to- 
gether around  a  central  temple  or  citadel  building.  Each 
pueblo  was  capable  of  accommodating  from  l.iiOO  to  4.O00 
souls,  according  to  its  .size.  The  term  pueblo  has  been  applied 
to  that  type  of  building  in  which  those  Indians  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Los  3Iuertos  now 
reside.  The  ancient  pueblo  differs  very  little  from  the  modern 
pueblo  of  the  Zunis ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
an  imitation  of  the  former.  It  consists  of  a  huge  building 
many  stories  in  height  and  covering  an  extended  area.  Many 
of  them  are  very  much  larger  than  one  of  our  city  blocks. 
Tlie  rooms  are  small,  mere  closets,  so  that  with  uiany  stories 
the  cajiacity  of  the.se  pueblos  is  much  greater  than  their 
external  appearance  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  rooms  are 
arrangeil  in  suites  to  accommodate  separate  families  who  belong 
to  the  greater  family,  or  cla.ss,  occujiving  the  pueblo.  An 
entrance  to  the  pueblo  is  effected  from  small  doors  on  the 
ground  fioor  and  from  the  roof  by  means  of  ladders.  The 
corridors  are  so  nariow  that  no  two  jjersons  c:in  pass  each  other 
in  them.  It  is  probable  that  each  pueblo,  or  block  of  an 
ancient  city,  was  occupied  by  a.  se|iarate  clan.  There  are 
fifteen  such  clans  among  the  Zunis,  distinguished  by  peculiar 
devices,  such  as  the  bear,  the  coyote,  the  deer,  etc.  It  is  true 
that  among  the  Zunis  they  are  now  huddled  together  in  the 
same  pueblo,  but  the  Zuni  is  a  mere  fragment  of  the  ancient 
race,  I,ri(iii  souls  in  all.  In  the  Salt  River  valley  the  inhabi- 
tants numbered  at  least  l'()0,(Kiii. 

(To  be   Continued. ) 
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THK    BASIS   OF  ORATORY. 


'rHE  debates  in  the  French  and  Enghsh  Legislatures  indi- 

•  cate,  by  their  different  st3'les,  the  striking  difference 
which  exists  between  the  two  nations'  ideas  of  Pariiamentary 
government. 

The  French  love  eloquence,  and  are  inclined  to  govern  the 
nation  by  oratory.  Therefore,  their  Chamber  of  Deputies  has, 
as  its  principal  feature,  a  rostrum,  called  the  Tribune,  whence 
the  members  deliver  long  orations. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  averse  to  set  addresses. 
There  is  no  Tribune  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Any  member 
who  wishes  to  take  part  in  a  debate  rises  from  his  seat,  catches 
the  Speaker's  eye,  and  begins  a  Uilk.  If  he  delivers  an  effec- 
tive speech,  such  a  one  as  the  House  listens  to,  it  is  because  he 
exhibits  what  it  considers  the  highest  style  of  eloquence, — 
animated  conversation. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  a  Parliament,  that  is,  a  talk- 
ing-place, wherein  the  nation's  business  is  transacted,  for  par- 
liament comes  from  the  French  pnrlemeni,  and  that  from 
pnrhi;  to  speak. 

If  a  member  would  gain  the  ear  of  the  House,  he  a^ust 
talk  to  rather  ihan  address  it.  Conversation,  and  not  oration, 
must  form  the  basis  of  his  speech.  He  is  one  of  a  body  met 
to  transact  business,  and  he  must  conform  his  speaking  to  the 
character  of  the  assembly. 

"First,  and  last,  and  evei\vwhere,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  Parliamentary  debaters,  "you  must  aim  at 
reasoning.  Ornament  in  debate,  if  it  come  at  all,  must  come 
as  without  consciousness.  If  j-ou  could  be  eloquent,  you 
might  at  any  time,  but  not  at  an  appointed  time." 

Burke  could  never  adapt  himself  fo  this  unwritten  law  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  failed  as  a  debater,  for  his  speeches 
were  political  essays.  When,  to  give  effect  to  his  declamation 
against  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Kevolution,  he  drew  a 
dagger  from  his  breast  and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  the  House, 
in.stead  of  being  horrified,  burst  into  laughter. 

Erskine,  the  greatest  of  English  advocates,  persisted  in 
addressing  the  House  as  if  it  was  a  jury.  So  did  Jeffrey,  ihe 
lawyer  and  essayist.  The  House  heard  them  patiently  two  or 
three  times,  and  then,  when  either  rose  to  speak,  went  out  to 
dine. 

Pitt,  though  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  caught  the  ear  of  the 
House  by  his  first  speech,  and  held  it  for  twenty-four  years. 

YouDg  men,  if  they  intend  to  become  debaters,  should  cul- 
tivate a  Parliamentary  style  of  speaking.  A  style  which  is 
backed  up  by  centuries  uf  Parliamentary  experience  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  effective  for  the  di.seussion  of  public  affairs,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  this  familiar,  animated  style,  which  confines 
the  speaker  to  fluent,  clear,  earnest  conversation,  save  when 
he  is  eloquent  because  he  cannot  help  being  eloquent,  is  fa.st 
becoming  popular  with  American  churches  and  audiences. 

It  is  the  oratorical  basis  of  Mr.  Phillijis'  speeches  and  Mr. 
Moody's  sermons.  Our  great  advocates  "talk"  to  the  jury; 
third-rate  lawyers  "orate"  to  the  spectators  in  the  court-room. 

The  most  effective  debater  heard  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate for  years  was  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine.  He 
never  made  "a  set  speech;"  he  .simply  "talked"  about  the 
question  under  discussion,  and  about  nothing  else.  Mr. 
Beecher's  sermons  were  the  "talks"  of  what  Bacon  calls  "a 
full  man."  He  was  the  least  effective  when  he  slipped,  as  he 
sometimes  did,  into  oratory. 

One  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  delivered  on  this  conti- 
nent was  that  of  Mr.   Lincoln  at  Gettysburg.     It  was  the 


solemn,  pathetic,  prophetic,  five-minutes'  talk  of  a  burden- 
bearing  patriot  to  his  countrymen.  Who  remembers  Ever- 
ett's long,  eloquent  oration,  delivered  on  the  same  occasion? 


BRAVE. 


BY     R.    H.    D. 


/^NE  or  two  young  men  came  out  of  the  x\cademy  of  Music 
^-^  when  the  opera  was  over,  and  lingered  in  the  lobby  to 
watch  the  passing  of  the  crowd.  Young  Fred  Saulter  came 
up  to  them. 

"Nice  house,  eh?"  he  said,  languidly.  "Well  dressed.  See 
Fanny  Swan.  Wretched  taste  for  young  girls  to  wear  dia- 
monds !  What  d'ye  think  of  the  new  tenor,  eh  ?  Miserable, 
I  say." 

The  older  men  answered  him  civilly  and  walked  on,  leaving 
him  with  some  lads  of  his  own  age. 

"What  would  3Iiss  Swan  say  if  she  heard  that  cub  criti- 
cizing her?"  said  Dr.  Pomeroy.  "The  most  insufferable 
creature  iu  the  world  to  me  is  a  conceited  boy,  assuming  the 
tone  of  a  man  of  position  when  he  has  not  yet  proved  his 
right  to  be  alive." 

"I  thought  young  Saulter  had  money,"  said  one  of  the 
party.  "He  drives  a  fine  horse,  wears  clothes  made  by  a 
better  tailor  than  I  can  afford,  and  lunches  at  the  best  restau- 
rant. ' ' 

"Money!"  said  the  doctor,  angrily.  "Why,  his  father  is 
head  book-keeper  for  Smiles  &  Son,  with  a  family  of  six.  He 
strained  every  nerve  to  educate  this  boy,  who  now  looks  upon 
every  practicable  way  of  earning  his  living  as  plebeian.  I'll 
warrant  you  the  fellow  never  had  twenty  cents  in  his  pocket 
of  his  own  earning.  His  restaurant  and  livery-stable  bills 
come  in  to  his  poor  old  father  at  the  end  of  the  month." 

Meanwhile,  young  Saulter  stood  complacently  twirling  his 
opera-hat  and  watching  the  pretty  girls  as  they  passed.  He 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  dapper  little  figure  in  a  great  mirror, 
—the  waxed  mustache,  lavender  gloves,  wired  roses  in  his 
button-hole,  and  looked  pityingly  after  the  doctor  and  his 
friends. 

"How  those  old  fellows  must  envy  us  !"  he  said.  "Wine, 
with  life  in  its  sparkle,  and  dregs,  eh  ?  Oh,  by  the  way,  I 
saw  a  curious  thing  to-day  !  Dick  Knight,— you  remember 
Knight  in  our  class,  who  took  the  scientific  course  to  fit  him  for 
a  civil  engineer  ?  Well,  it  appears  that,  times  being  so  hard, 
he  could  get  no  proper  work  to  do,  so  he  has  taken  to 
improper.  Instead  of  laying  by,  as  I  have  done,  waiting 
quietly  for  an  opening  for  an  educated  man  to  step  into,  he 
actually  is— I'm  ashamed  to  tell  it !" 

"What?     What  is  he?"  asked  his  listeners. 

'  'Driving  an  engine  on  the  Central  Road  !  Fact !  I  saw  him, 
all  grimy  with  smoke  in  his  little  caboose  to-day.  'Good 
heavens  !'  I  said;   'Knight,  are  you  mad?' 

"  'Not  so  mad  as  to  starve,'  he  said,  laughing. 
^  "I  asked  him  why  his  father  did  not  support  him  and  keep 
him  from  such  degradation.     Then  he  wa.'>  mad. 

'"Do  you  think  I,  with  my  big  strong  body,  will  be  a  bur- 
den  on  an  old  man?'  he  said;  and  began  to  talk  nonsense 
about  lazine-ss  degrading  man,  and  that  no  man  was  ever 
degraded  by  honest  work,  with  more  of  the  same  sort  of  bosh, 
all  very  ridiculous  and  very  disgraceful.  You'll  see  him 
to-night,  if  you  take  the  11  p.  m.  train." 
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"Tut,  tut!"  the  lads  said;  and  "Poor  Knight!  he  was  a 
good  fellow  !"  precisely  as  if  he  were  dead. 

Indeed,  from  the  light  and  brilliancy  of  the  scene  about 
them, — the  music,  the  beautiful,  low-voiced  women,  them- 
selves daintily  attired,  that  gay  and  happy  part  of  the  world, 
— there  was  a  gulf  like  death  to  the  grimy  engine-driver  in 
the  dark  depot,  a  gulf  which  none  but  a  madman,  they 
thought,  would  willingly  cross. 

They  sauntered  out  of  the  opera-house,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  eleven  reached  the  depot,  in  time  for  the  train  that  ran 
out  to  the  suburban  town  where  they  lived. 

"There  he  is  I"  whispered  Saulter.  "He  takes  our  train 
out,  but  the  engine  is  not  yet  put  to  it. ' ' 

The  engine  was  on  a  siding,  puffing  and  spitting  little  jets 
of  steam,  and  Dick  Knight,  a  tall,  manly  young  fellow,  was 
coming  at  the  moment  down  from  the  superintendent's  room. 
He  caught  sight  of  his  old  classmates,  laughed,  hesitated,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  his  hat. 

"Going  to  speak  to  him,  hey?"  said  little  Billy  M'Gee, 
anxiously. 

The  young  men  grew  red  and  embarrassed.  Some  of  them 
nodded  to  Knight  awkwardly,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go  and 
meet  him. 

"I  say  no  !"  said  Saulter,  peremptorily.  "If  he  chooses  to 
leave  the  companionship  of  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  follow  him. 
I  talk  to  mechanics  and  that  sort  of  people  who  never  had  a 
chance  to  be  anything  better,  but  Knight  is  a  social  suicide, 
sir!" 

"That's  true,"  said  M'Gee.  "How  well  Saulter  puts 
things!"  he  added,  aside.  "'Social  suicide!'  Well,  J  shall 
not  bring  him  to  life." 

Knight  saw  that  the  young  men  wished  to  avoid  him,  and 
turned  aside  with  a  bow  and  heightened  color,  while  they  hur- 
ried into  the  train. 

It  was  yet  five  minutes  until  the  time  of  starting. 

The  train  of  passenger-cars  was  on  the  main  track  (the 
engine  still  being  detached),  and  the  people  were  hurrying  in, 
most  of  them  coming  direct  from  theaters  and  other  places  of 
amusement.  Inside  of  the  cars  and  in  the  depot  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  jesting  and  gayety  between  acquaintances  meet- 
ing on  their  way  home,  the  train  being  a  local  one,  and  run- 
ning only  through  suburban  villages. 

Just  then,  a  short  distance  up  the  track,  there  was  a  hiss 
and  a  cry,  and  a  voice  shrieked  out  in  horror,  "A  runaway 
train  on  the  main  track  !  A  runaway  train  on  the  main  track  ! 
Passengers  in  the  depot !   Out  of  the  cars  ! — out  of  the  cars  !  " 

A  runaway  freight-train  was  on  the  track.  The  fireman  had 
started  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  into  the  freight-depot. 
By  some  accident,  before  it  had  left  the  main  passenger  track, 
the  man  had  stumbled  as  he  was  at  his  work,  and  had  fallen 
nearly  upon  the  ground.  Half-stunned,  he  had  jumped  up, 
but  could  not  catch  the  moving  engine,  which  was  gaining 
speed  every  second,  and  had  shrieked  out  his  warning. 

It  so  happened  that  the  switch-tender,  through  fright,  or 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  did  not  move  his  switch  in 
season  to  run  the  train  off  the  main  track,  and  now  the  huge 
machine  with  its  train  behind,  was  rushing  towards  the  train 
in  the  depot  with  a  speed  that  promised  fatal  disaster. 

The  few  officials  who  were  near  had  time  but  to  gasp  with 
horror.  At  the  moment  when  the  cry  of  danger  was  shrieked 
out  upon  the  night  air,  Dick  Knight  was  attaching  his  engine 
to  the  passenger-train.  Fiom  the  cars  and  platform  rose  a 
yell  of  frantic  terror,  in  which  Saulter's  voice  was  highest. 
Death  seemed  rushing  upon  the  people,  who  had  not  time  to 


get  out  of  the  cars  before  the  driving  train  would  be  upon 
them. 

The  officials  in  the  depot  watched  Knight  wtih  blanched 
faces,  as  he  again  detached  his  engine. 

"He  11  be  crushed  to  atoms !"  muttered  one  stout  old  man, 
standing  by  Dr.  Pomeroy. 

But  Dick  had  put  steam  on  his  engine.  Apparently  he 
did  not  think  of  leaving  his  post.  There  he  stood  with  his 
hand  on  the  lever,  calm  and  determined. 

His  huge  machine  sprang  forward.  It  met  the  coming 
locomotive  with  a  crash  that  threw  both  monsters  upward,  as 
if  they  had  risen  to  wrestle  and  throw  each  other.  Then 
Dick's  engine  was  thrown  one  side,  but  the  force  of  the  run- 
away train  was  overcome,  and  the  machinery  of  the  engine  so 
injured  that  all  movement  was  stopped.  Dick  was  hurled 
senseless  several  feet  from  the  place  of  collision. 

The  stout  old  man  and  Dr.  Pomeroy,  with  all  the  other  men 
in  the  depot,  ran  to  Knight,  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into 
the  waiting-room,  where  he  was  left  with  the  physicians. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  impatiently,  as  Dr. 
Pomeroy  came  out,  "how  is  it? — will  he  live?" 

"I  think  so.  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  to  take  him 
home  dead  to  his  old  father  !  " 

"You  know  him,  then?  Who  is  he?  Why,  do  you  know 
what  I  owe  him?"  and  his  voice  broke.  "My  httle  girl  is 
aboard  that  train." 

Dr.  Pomeroy  told  Knight's  story  briefly,  informing  the  old 
gentleman  that  he  was  thoroughly  educated,  but  that  he 
looked  upon  any  work  as  better  than  dependent  idleness. 

"He's  the  true  grit,  sir !"  was  the  animated  reply.  "There 
is  no  work  so  humble  that  a  man  cannot  show  the  best  quali- 
ties of  manhood  in  it  as  we  have  seen  to-night.  It  is  not  the 
daring  courage  I  approved  in  him  so  much  as  the  presence  of 
mind,  the  keen  eye  to  see  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
Reijuest  Mr.  Knight,  if  you  please,  to  call  on  me  at  ten 
to-morrow,"  he  said  to  the  station  master. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Fred  Saulter,  breathlessly,  of  the 
official. 

"The  president  of  the  road.  Dick  Knight,  if  he  lives,  has 
an  open  road  to  fortune  now,  and  be  deserves  it." 

Fred  Saulter  crept  into  the  car  to  go  home.  His  lavender 
gloves  were  soiled,  and  the  wired  rose  in  his  button-hole  was 
falling  to  pieces  with  a  sickly,  decayed  smell.  Life  itself  was 
sickly  and  decayed,  he  thought  with  a  yawn,  and  he  threw 
the  wilted  rose  out  of  the  window.  Yes;  and  to  all  conceited, 
effeminate  natures  like  his,  it  is  likely  to  prove  what  Saulter's 
imagination  pictured  to  him  that  night. 


Infidelity. — I  wish  every  man  who  argues  against  the 
Christian  religion  would  take  this  one  serious  thought  along 
with  him,  that  he  must  one  day,  if  he  believes  that  God  will 
judge  the  world,  argue  the  case  once  more  at  the  judgment-seat 
of  God,  and  let  him  try  his  reasons  accordingly.  Do  you  reject 
the  gospel  because  you  will  admit  nothing  that  pretends  to  be 
a  revelation?  Consider  well:  is  it  a  reason  that  will  justify 
you  at  the  face  of  God  ?  Will  you  tell  Him  that  you  had 
resolved  to  receive  no  positive  commands  from  Him,  nor  to 
admit  any  of  His  declarations  for  law  ?  If  it  will  not  be  a  good 
reason  then,  it  is  not  a  good  reason  now;  and  the  stoutest 
heart  will  tremble  to  give  such  an  impious  reason  to  the 
Almighty,  which  is  a  plain  defiance  to  His  wisdom  and 
authority. 
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BKAUTIFUL    HOME. 


Music  by  Joun  Lee  Jone.-. 
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I  want  my  name  engraven 

Among  the  righteous  ones, 
Cryine,  holy,  holy  Father, 

And  wear  a  righteous  crown. 
For  such  eternal  riches, 

I'm  willing-  to  pass  through 
All  needful  tribulations. 

And  count  them  my  just  due. 

I'm  willing  to  be  chastened 

And  l.iear  my  daily  cross; 
I'm  willing  to  be  cleansed 

From  every  kind  of  dross. 
I  see  a  fiery  furnace, 

I  feel  its  piercing  flames; 
The  fruits  of  it  are  holy, 

The  gold  will  still  remain. 


All  earthly  tribulations 

Are  but  a  moment  here; 
Then,  oh!  if  we  prove  faithful, 

A  righteous  crown  we'll  wear; 
We  shall  be  counted  holy. 

And  feed  on  angels'  food, 
Rejoicing  in  bright  glory, 

Before  the  throne  of  God. 

There  Christ  himself  has  promised 

A  mansion  to  prepare; 
And  all  who  serve  him  faithfully, 

The  victor's  wreath  shall  wear; 
Bright  crowns  shall  then  be  given 

To  all  the  ransomed  throng. 
And  glory!  glory!  glory! 

Shall  be  the  conq'ror's  song. 


THE    LORDS    PRAYER. 


BY    NEI'III. 


Our  Father;       And  am  I  then  thy  son? 

Who  art  in  heaven.      Thou  righteous  Holy  One. 

Hallowed  be  ihy  name,     Through  each  succeeding  day ; 

Thy  kingdom  come ;     For  this  we  watch  and  pray. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,     By  all  thine  own  creation. 

As  it  is  done  in  heaven.     Thy  holj'  habita  i<in. 

Give  us  this  day,     As  thou  shalt  see  we  need. 
Who  dost  the  angels  feed; 
Where  we  in  weakness  strayed. 
We  fail  withdut  thine  aid  ; 


Our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us. 
Our  trespasses ; 


As  we  forgive  those.     Yea  more,  we  must  for  mercy  plead. 


Who  trespass  against  us.     In  thought  or  word  or  deed. 

Leave  us  not  in  temptation.     Lest  we  should  be  o'ercome. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil,     Until  the  goal  is  won  ; 

For  thine  is  the  Kingdom,     Wlien  Satan's  reign  is  o'er. 

The  power  and  the  glory,     Bcjtli  now  and  evermore; 

For  ever  and  ever.     Repeat  again,  again. 

For  ever  and  ever.  Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 


•     .     .     Books,  we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good  : 
Round  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesli  and  blood 
Our  pastime  and  our  haiipiuess  will  grow. 

—  Wordswcyrth. 
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New  Goods  Just  Arrived! 


Harmony  of  the 


BIBL[iII]SGI[NG[. 


;.UU    POSTPAID. 


Eistory  of  the    Wildenses, 


$1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SHRIHS. 


25  Cents. 


,        Chromos,  (formerly  $1.25  per  doz.)  re- 
duced to  70  c.  per  doz.,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Stieet. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


The  Burton-Gardner  Co., 


■'[lOUSEHOLD" 

Si.WJAG    MACHINES 

and 


Sprin^BeilMannfactnrers. 


First  South  St.,  Opposite  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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Given  Away  io  Goods,  withoul  limit  of  lime,  by 

C.  J.  GUSTA  V  E5^0N, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale,  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc.  $3  OO'i  to 
Wholesale  Buyer8  in  Equ-tl  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  in  Equal  Pr.  portions 

66  &  68  Second  S>iuth  St., 
P.  0.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 


PRICE-LIST  OF  T3E  BOOKS  OF 

The  Faith-Promoting  Series 

Puhlished  and  fur  .Salo  at  the 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  i'ta.h. 


My  First  Mission, 

A  String  "f  Pearls,  ^ 

Leaves  from  luy  .lournal, 

Fragiueuts  of  Expetience, 

President  Heber  C  Kimball's  Journal, 

Early  Scenes  in  Chiircn  History, 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

Scraps  of  Bi'igiaphy, 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found, 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

Eventful  Narratives, 

OTHSR    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 
"Moriu'-n''  Dootrinfi, 
The  Hand  nf  Providence, 
Gospel  Philosophy, 
Orson  Pratt's  ^Vorks, 
Lydia  Knight's  History, 
Heroines  of  iMnrmondom, 
Deseiet  S  S.  tJnion  Music  Book, 
M.  1.  Song  Bo'.k, 
Unlawful  Cohabitation, 
Dialogues  and  Recitations, 
Why  we  Practice  Plural  Marriage, 


25  cents 
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25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 
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60 
75 
75 
25 
25 
SO 
40 
2i 
25 
25 


LYDIA   KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series.'' 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Insteuctor  OflBce,  Salt  Lake  City. 


JOHw  Tayloh,  President. 


B.  H.  ScHKTTLEH,  Ass't  Cashier. 


Zion's  Savings  Bunk  and  Trust  Co., 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKINO   BUSINESS. 

Pays  6  per  C  nt    Interest  on  Sa  ing  Depos- 
its.    Money  to  Li  an  on  Approved  SicuiitiHS, 
at  Low  Rales  of  interest. 
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ID.  O-  Ca-ld-er's 


43  and  4^  W.  1st  South  Street, 
Order>  by  M^it  "ill  T'  cei   e  it  'nipt  a*,fe 


ntio" 
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Book  Binding'  done  by  ex- 
perienced workmen,  in  all  styles 
and  at  the  lowest  rates,  at  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 


PATRONIZE   YOFR   FKIEXDS! 

Eagle  Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Prices  guaranteed. 
Send  fir  prices  and  be  convinced.  Ail  orders 
promplty  atieiided  to.  Address  P.  0.  Box 
297,  Salt  Like  City. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 
Corner  2nd  West;  and  7th  South  Streets. 


Anewwirko*  78  p'ues  contairjinp  songs 
and  music  suiiab  e  for  improveiiient  associa- 
tions and  ward  cnoirs  B-sides  a  choice  col- 
lection of  original  and  selecte  .'ongs  it 
contains  a  nu'nber  o*  h>iuns  silected  fronn 
the  L  D  S.  Hymn  Book  set  to  old,  familiar 
tnnes 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  JUVENILE  IN- 
STRi.  l.TOR.  It  is  the  hesi  paper  pub- 
lished. It  is  the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  It  is  equally  interesting 
to  children  and  grown  people.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  children,  but  there  is  nothing 
frivolous  about  it.  It  does  not  contain  news, 
but  is  filled  with  instructive  reading  matter,  as 
interesting  to  read  at  one  time  as  another.  The 
first  volume  published  is  as  interesting  now  as 
when  just  issued,  twenty-twj  years  ago.  It  treats 
upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography,  na- 
tural history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  con- 
tainp  original  music  and  beautiful  illustrations. 
Suhscnption  price  (postage  included)    a  uionths,  50  cts 

"  "  "  "         six  months,  ffl.OO. 

"  '*  *  "  one    year,    2.00. 


SUBSCRIBERS  wishiva  to  have  their 

papcra  Hound  can  send  or  hritig  them  to  the 
.luvKM  K  iN.sTRtJCnjR  office,  and  have  them 
done  in  any  style,  and  upon  the  most  rcusonalile 
terms. 
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The  Light  Running 

DOMESTlC!" 

The  Acknowledged  Standard  of  Excellency 
in  the  Sewing  Blachine  Trade. 


Perfect- Fitting     Domestic    Faper     Fashions. 

Best  S|ierm   Oil,  Needles,  Attachments  and  Parts  for 
all  Sewing  Machines. 


i^/i:xjsio! 

THfc,    UELKBRATKIi 

Standard  and  Packard  Organs, 
Chickering  Pianos.r 

Accordeons,    Guitars,    Banjos,  Violins,    etc. 

R.  B.  Young,  President  J.   0.  Young,  Vice-President, 
M  W.Pratt,Secretary. 

YOUNa  BRO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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T[ftSD[lS j  STflflES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  everything 
useful.  Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods, 
and  all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 
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JOHN  a  CUTLER  &  BRO. 

Agents    Provo  Woolen    Mills. 
No.  36  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Home     Made      Woolen      Goods, 

WHOLESALE  A^D    RETAIL. 

Gents  Suits  made  to  order  from  Provo    a-*simer^ 

lS-2'2  14 


CO-OPEHATIVK 

Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  I^ake  City  and  Ogdeu,  Utah. 

The  largest  Consolidation  of 
Agencies  west  of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  j^^^fj^  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free  to  any 
address  on  application, 

p.  O.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
P.  O.  Box  70^,  Oed<-n,  Utah. 
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JOHN     HAFEN, 

Liandscapc  and  Portrait 

Crayon  I'orfraits  Eniargedfrom  Photographs. 

Prices  of  Bust  Portraits,  without  frames:  3 
inch  fHCP,  $R  00;  4  inch  face  $10.00,  5  inch  face, 
$15  00.6  inch  face,  $'20  00;  Life  Size,  f  ;;5.00. 
Send  $'2  OOwith  order,  halance  on  delivery. 

Address,  Sprinqvii.le,  Utah  Co.,  Utah 
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R.  K.  Thomas. 
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Sa-lt  I_.a.3^e  Cit37-. 

Tohn  H.  Smilh  Pres.,         A.  H  Cannon,  Vice  Pres. 
O.  M.  Pettif,  Secretary  an     Treasurer. 


41  S.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

WHOLESALB  and  RETAIL  DEAL- 
ERS and  .MANUFACTURERS. 


We  keep  s  eocttpllete  and  wett  as80P= 
ted  stockf  and  by  cQurteoas  attention 
to  the  vtsEtop  and  puFGttasepj  w©  hope 
to  nteptt  a  Cfbeeatl  stiaup©  of  the  ptcfeMo 
patronage.  Bon't  fafB  to  eatl,,  w©  are 
seltJnf  ©xoeedlngCy  tow, 

W    N.    Williams,    Superintkndbnt. 
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SUBisCRIBE:  FOR 

l^hc    ITuVcnilc    |n6tructor. 

TERMS:   ONLY  Si.On    PER     YEAR     POSTPAID. 


It  is  a  Highly  Illustrated,  Semi-monthly 
Magazine,  abounding  in  the  Choicest  Head- 
ing matter,  and  containing  a  Select  Piece  of 
Music  in  each  Number. 

Just  the  Paper  for  Old  and  Young. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time 


Prize  Books  @  1,  2,  ?..  5,  6,  10,  15,  20,  25, 
30,  35,  40,  50,  60,  70,  75,  80  and  90  cent^ 
and  up  to  $1.75  each. 

Bibles,  our  own  edition  $2.00  and  2. 50  each. 

Testaments,  our  own  edition   25  cts.  each. 

All  other  sizes  and  styles. 


KEWARD  CARDS 

in  endless  variety  issued  specially  for  us  with 
selections  from  the  Bible,  Book  of  3Iormon 
and  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 


Manufacturers,  Iniportey.s  and  Wholesale  and. 
Jietail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods, 

Hardware,  Queensware,  China  and  Glass- 
ware, 

Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens' 
Wraps, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber  Goods, 

Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing, 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums, 

Drugs. 


Sole  Agents  Jor  the 

CHAMPION      MONITOR       AND 
CHARTER    OAK 

StoTes,  Ranges  and  Heaters. 


We  make  a  SiircinJly  of  Home  Made 
Boots  a,ni/  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods. 


H.  S.  BLDRBDG    ,  Superintendent. 


Insure  to-day,  to-morrow  may  he  too  late. 

Fire     Insurance     Co.     of 


Cash  Capital  $100,000.         Reserves  $13,570. 

iiiiE  I.  mtm  1 00., 

Office  40,  East  Temple  St. 

HEBEE  J.  GRANT,  Pres.,     JAMESSHABP,  Vice  Pres. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Seerelanj  and  Treasurer, 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  AssislaiU  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 
Henry  Dinwoodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 

George  Romney,  J.ihn  C.  Cutler, 

Thomas  G.  Wet. her,  David  Eccles, 

P  T.  Farrsworlh. 


1  HE  LITE  AND  LABORS  OF 

Eliza  R.  Snow  Smith, 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  paniplet  just  issued  at  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Price:  15  cents  postpaid,  $10.00  net  per 
100  copies. 

This  brief  record  of  this  eminent  lady 
should  be  read  by  every  Saint. 


LIBRARY   RECORD. 

This  valuable  Record  should  be  in  use  by 
every  one  who  owns  a  library  or  contemplates 
the  purchase  of  one,  as  well  as  by  all  associa- 
tions possessing  books  , 

It  is  6.^S  inches  in  size  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  with  leather  backs  and  corners.  It 
has  an  ornamental  title-page  with  an  index 
with  the  following  classifications  of  books: 
Scientific  Works,  Illustrated  and  Art  Books, 
Poetical  Works,  Fiction.  Law  Books,  Med- 
ical and  Hygienic,  Religious,  Historical, 
Juvenile  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

For  a  record  of  100  pages,  SI. 00:  of  200 
pages,  $2.00. 


OGDBN  BUSINESS  HOUSES. 


Wm,  DriYGr  &  Son^ 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Uealers  in 

DRUGS,   MEDICINES,   PAINTS,  OILS 
AND  VARNISHES. 

We  Guarantee  the  Trade  Perfect  Satisfactiuii.    Tour  Orders  Solicited. 

Wm.  Driver  &  Son,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Browning    Brothers. 

i«S  S.  Main  Street,         -  -         Ogden,  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Whole.iale  and  Retail  Dealers. 

FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING  TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAIMPERS  OUTFITS 

and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the 
larges^t  stock  in  llie  TtTritory  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out 
with  new  foods  and  new  prices. 
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SEND    FOR 

MOSHEIMS 

Ecclssiastical  History 

No   public   or   private  libriry  is  complete 
without  this  work. 

2  Vol..  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      '•       sheep  $.5.00     '■ 

Juvenile  Instructor  OfTiCE, 
Salt  Lake  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -    -    -    O^den,  Utah. 

-^-  XI_  Ca-rLrLon., 

OGDEN, 

has  received  a  full  line  of 

PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 
SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FAMILY  BIBLES, 
TOILET  SETS, 

REWARD   CARDS, 
etc.,  etc., 
which  he   is   selling    at   bed    rock    figures. 


Dealers    supplied    with    goods    at    lower 
prices  than    they    can    get    from     Eastern 
houses.     Write  for  terms. 
A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationerj^. 

Choir  Leaders  or  Musicians 

Who  de.siie  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of 
Music  that  appear-  in  this  magazine  can  do  so 
by  sending  for  them  immediately  alter  the 
piece  is  published.  Price  per  dozen  copies, 
.50  ct.s..  postpaid;  one  hundred  copies,  $2.50, 
P'  stpaid. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  foUowiii!.'  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  JrVKNiLE  Initkuctor  which 
we  now  have  fur  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3   5.  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2.25  each 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  l:<,  14.  15,  16,    "    $2.50     ' 
Vol.  17,  "    $3  00    '• 


